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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
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CHAPTER V. 


i A SUSPECTED SNARE. 


! As music and splendour 
Survive, not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute. 


Tr seems doubtful if Lord Jasper will live to 
unearth the mystery surrounding his missing 
daughter, and to add to his moral torment 
there are Codicil’s doubts and fears of a hidden 
snare before him—of their palming off some 
alien on his credulity. 

The room in semi-shadow presents a strange 
and striking scene. Lady Emmeline in her 
dark-coloured peignoir is resting her chin on 
her hands before the fire. Her stepson, the 
heir, is watching his father with grave and 
absent eyes, while Mr. Codicil, pocket-book in 
hand, is writing rapidly at the side table in- 
structions to Aaron Hodson as to his actions in 
what he jocosely called the “Slater con- 


hae Jasper’s features have the ivory white- 
ness of approaching death. The clock that 
softly ticks on the mantel-piece seems to say, 
“Time and Life are running a race with each 
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(THE PLOT AND Its INSTEUMEN!.] 


other; Time is triumphing over Life in its 
cold, pitiless way; never pausing to let this 
man’s numbered minutes be arrested and 
slackened a few hours longer to embrace his 
daughter.” 

«J; r;”’ whispers the thin, quivering voice, 
“T should like the physician summoned from 
below, and I wish a note taken to Black Lion 
Square, so write, or they will come too late, 
Jasper—too late.” 

The young heir; as well as his step-mother, 
Lady Emmeline, are inclined to think this 
sentimental desire to receive the child whose 
name, birth and origin he had ever disclaimed 
and almost anathematised, as the weak effusion 
of a dying brain. 

“*Codicil!”’ cried Lord Jasper, attempting to 
raise himself on his elbow. 

My lord,” answers the lawyer, rising and ap- 
proaching him. 

“Are they never coming? Why do they 
ae | me waiting so long ?” 

oung Jasper and the lawyer exchange 
glances. Lady Emmeline rises and stands be- 
tween them, then she clasps her husband’s 
hand. 

“Why are your thoughts linked with 
strangers ?” her voice broken with sobs ; “ what 
is the strange fatality that bids you cling to 
them? Your long indifference to me, Jasper, 
had hatred at the root, and I—have loved you 
always.” 

** Poor Emmeline,” he answers, “you have 
never read half of the silent despair that of late 
years has oppressed ine. The secret of my life 
has -been.to you a mysterious bubble you 
sought to chase by offering me festivities when 
I preferred solitude, the coloured gilding of 
fashion when my melancholy led me to prefer 








sackcloth and ashes. You thought I was like 
other people—that eccentric, peculiar and 
mocdy, I still might be reached through ordinary 
means.” 

“Tf I have been harsh and unsympathetic, 
Jasper, forgive me now when it is too late to 
undo the past. Husband, bless me!’ and she 
kissed his thin hands and put her snowy arms 
round his neck. 

The physician now entered and felt his 
patient’s pulse. Lady Emmeline retired at a 
glance from him, and she heard Lord Jasper 
whisper as he sank back on his pillow. 

ee Thank heaven I’ve had strength to sign my 
will!” 

His son stayed and watched him. Presently 
Lord Jasper spoke again. 

“ Are we alone?” 

«Yes, dear father.” 

The young man’s voice was thick and veiled 
with emotion. 

“TI can speak to you freely, my son; I have 
ever accepted the sweetness of your pity that 
softened my pride and obduracy; next to your 
dear mother Camelia I have cared for you more 
than any other living being. You are like her, 
Jasper—the same ingenuous nature, tenderness 
and trust; you have never given me one mo- 
ment’s sorrow or anxiety.” 

“T could see you were ruled by a phantom— 
an unseen shadow, a cruel parasitic agony, some 
heart blight for which words have no expression. 
But if at the last you are cheating yourself into 
the delusion you have seen some stranger who 
resembies my sister Pe 

Lord Jasper shook his head. 

“There is no instinct like the heart; the girl 
is coming here to-day, and you shall see her.” 

* Coming here?” echoes the son; “you are 
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never lea away to believe in Mrs. Slater’s words 
—a wicked wonlan, grasping at any baseness to 
secure gold!” 

«T only ask to look into that girl’s eyes. I 
am haunted by the memory of her brow and 
hair and youthful loveliness. The picture gives 
me relief ; remember you are dealing with asick 
and dying man; humour him, Jasper, a little 
jonger ; and now leave me, I wish to think.” 

Mr. Codicil awaits the young heir on ‘the 
landing, and affectionately holds him by the 
button of his coat. 

“ What do you think of my father’s latest 
vagary ?” he said, gravely. 

“Sheer insanity. He has dwelt on the idea 
of being reconciled to his daughter till the affair 
has assumed the proportions of a monomania. 
These Slaters are impostors and swindlers; I 
am sure of it; but I’ve given Aaron a hint and 


ra) 





he’ll soon put ev erything straight. 

Nevertheless it is Mim Codicil’s interest to 
undertake to find tli@ @ifissia¢c child. He can 
manipulate the fifty thotsand pounds as he 

leases, with, of course, the best intentions for 
the absent heiress: 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Slater has been urging on 
Eustacia.the necessity of preparing for her visit 
to Eatom Square. Eustacia, listless and rather 
undecided, is lying on the little borse-hair 
couch, her head aching furiously fram the effects 
of Evélyn’s blow; @md it has eccurred to 
Eustacia that the only'thing she can do to secure 
peace and happinessis teasarry Count Mancetli, 
and so escape the grimding poverty and hardships 
of Biack Lion Square. \ 

Her respect amd reverence for the count are 
such she cannot bearto offer him the empty 
mockery of a loveless heart; besides, it is; 
foolish to be indulging in day drea:s—her life! 
has been so real ama practical, it has. been so 
often a question of “thoware we ‘to get wer 
to buy a dinner?” Hastacia’s poetic 
have been nipped im the bud. Lae 

“Two o'clock, Stacey,” cried Mrs. Sister, | ascended 
combing out her black and matted hair at the: 
glass. ‘“ Come, don’t you think it’s about time 
for you to dress to visit your papa in Eaton: 
Square? And I’ve cooked you a mutton chop, 
and left it with a glass of ale on the kitchen 
table.” 

Eustacia rises languidly from the couch. Her 
fine limbs might have been moulded by a 
Phidias or Pygmalion, but she looks pale and 
shattered to-day. All her pretty ways and 
graceful speeches are swept away, as if some 
rough hand had torn the down from a butter- 
fiy’s wings, or trampled underfoot the crystallised 
whitene me of a snow-clad path. 

Mrs. Siater’s eyes are also unusually red, and 
it is evident she has been weeping all night. 
Enstacia generally rose early, looking like some 
fair and transcendant glory of the dawn, but to- 
day Mrs. Slater had much difficulty in waking 
ber till twelve o’clock. Eustacia gave a little 
cry as she lifted her hand to her head. 

“There, don’t make any more pretence than 
need be about a little bit of a tumble. You'll 
get rougher handling than that some day,” said 
Mrs. Slater, coolly. “I’ve had a blow of an- 
othe ar kind, that will shorten my days at all 

A faintness of heart seizes Eustacia as she 
says: 

“Is he to be tried for forgery? 
police taken him away?’ 

“Nothing of the sort! What a girl you are 
to talk! I only wish I could. thrash’ it out of 
you, as I used to. Forgery! I should think not. 
Poor darling, he’s put his name to a bill to 
oblige a frie nd—just like his good-heartedness 
—ond now he’s responsible for the payment. 
Well, Miss Curiosity, are you satisfied now ?” 

Eustacia does not answer. Evelyn Carlton— 
that wreck of the gaming-tables; that victim 
of many race-courses—has been hunted down 
at last, yet, spite of his sudden tempers and 
moods, the rooms are duller anda great deal 
more desolate without him. 


Have the 


\charm for ycath in his extravaganee, seMGishyess, 
‘and weaknesses. 

“Must, I-come with yon to Eaton Square?” 
Eustacia asks, her eyes with their hidden flames 
| suddenly darkened, and she shivered. 

“ You not only must, but shat” 

“It will be sooner over,” she says, moodily. 

« Mind, I shall be there, and if I find you’re 
not responding to your papa’s affection, and go 

everything, I’ve.a great mind to take 
you by the shoulders and tarn you right out 
into the street to beg your bread from door to 
door.” 

“You would never dare'to speak to me so if 
he were here.” 

“But he’s gone, child, and didn’t take too 
kind a leave of you either.” 

“I shall try and earn my living away from 
you,” she says, after another pause, 

Eustacia could chronicle no loving home 
memories. Coarse voices, rough treatment, anda} bh 
general sensation of being constantly under a 
cloud have at times 7 chilling effect. 

“ How likel hat does” your teaching 
bring ? For my pretty hawk, better stop im 

our cage and be fed ry ee or we shall find your 
feathers mangled and torn by the eats in = in the 
streets. Will you take a situation as millimer- 


go off in a consumption, or sit to a 
painter—your nice white hamds would be mpe-\ 
ful to copy—or will you go imtio'the ballet?” | 
The superb scorn with whica Murs. Slater de- 
livered. this last speech,her arms akimbo ana 
her red shawl hanging from her capagions 
shoulders, was indescribable. » Bastacia, hhorw- 
ever, iswsed to bitter taunts, and takes her Wack 
velvet kat and waterproof cloak from-apeg in 
the ‘hall, and then opening tthe door, darts 
cross. the moad to regain calmymess and to take | 
j@mouthfal.offtresh air, 
r A eee yp emmarg Tt was Aaron 
by two other 


ee Fae fe Natetts astonishment, | 
Tt had been a’ 


< the ght tint ouitne dic 
a eet had never ‘been — 
told of the money ee eo 


during his first and sag visit to Black Lion 
Square. 
“Wait a minute, miss; you’re wanted ’ they 


called to Eustacia, who-was hurrying away. 
Mrs. Slater, dressed for her walk, met them 
at the door. A chilly pallor spread itself over 
her features at sight of the detectives. 

«We have a warrant,” Aaron said, taking it 
from his pocket, “to search the premises, 
having reason to believe you are harbouring a 
noterious swindler and forger—one. Jabez 
Cohen.” 

* This is some mistake,” said | Mzs, Slater, 
gently, inviting them to enter. 

“Gone!” cried Aaron, glancing -hurriedly 
round the rooms. “Call the girl !”’ 

At a signal from one of the men, Hustacia re- 
turned and ran lightly up the 'steps. Mrs. 
Slater gave her a well remembered look of 
warhing and drew in her lips still more 
tightly. 

** Who was with you yesterday, miss ?” asked 
Aaron, touching her lightly on the'arm. ‘ Who 
lifted his ‘hand and knocked you down as he’d 
think no more of brushing a fly.off his sleeve? 
Now answerme truly, as if you were before a 
judge and jury.” 

“I was long insensible,’ answered Eustacia ; 
“TI fainted from fatigue and remember 
nothing.” 

“Cohen’s evidently gone,” said the other 
man, ‘so there’s no use wasting time: about it ; 
we will look elsewhere—we must wire to Liver 


«I harbour no thieves:and rogues,” said Mrs. 
Slater, indignantly. 

“And who nearly got imprisonment. for 
aiding and abetting old Smeiter and burnt 
the coins afore we had time to trace 
them? Qh, we've got our eye on you, Madame 





She misses the rich flow of melody from his 
lips; his irony; his dreary self-despair. A pro- 
fligate and an outcast, Evelyn had a certain 


Slater, never fear, and you’ve done us again,” 
said Aaron, moodily; “ but it will be your very 
last triumph, I’m thinking, for the next time I 
set eyes on Jabez Cohen, don’t doubt but what 


girl, or stand all day behind @ cowaiter ti oye 
Fit ct 


the snake’ 8h: all be gcotdhed, to some purpose.” 

“Bustacia buries her’ face in her hands and 
sinks on a.chair in speechless horror. 

«He ain't the first bird that’s flown from 
* Palace to Prison,” ntuttered thé detective as 
he withdrew. 

She must escape this degrading existence, 
but how? This stifling atmosphere is wither- 
ing away her youth. Lord Jasper’s feverish 
desire to see her comes for the first time im 
the light of a relief. 

When the house is ¢lear of the police Mrs. 
Slater’s marrow, serpent-like eyes are seeking 

ustacia. 


E 
“That was a pleasant remark of his, wasn’t 
it? but can hating of bey Oh, yes n’t 
|* ow for ese years and given. 
ay you pounds and uads unless-I-ecould see a 
woving. papa’s heart. I’ve worked 
ae it like a gimlét, that I have. I knew 
‘a wwant to bless you and leave you a hand- 
‘some: r legaay And lor, how you do resemble 
r dear mother, Lady Camelia, to be 





| fess convinced of the truth, all will be 


differe: if not, nothing shall induce me to 
, fm o snare,” says Eustacia, in her 
1. imag tones; “I would sooner leave 


> Woald! you now? “Well, you shall try the 
‘or perhaps you mean to make that 
Ee ‘ener aun dancing after you when 
it suits him, develop into a protector and have 
you taught acting. Butdon’t pinyour faith too 
arte on him, and Lady Camelia’s 
daughter iis too good tobe classed as a penny 
roll to be thrown aside J agg shale, You're 
an heiress ‘to fine prope 
They hadmow reaened the end of the square, 
and Mrs. Slater, gatherimg mp her black silk 
| dress, was about te Gross the road when the 
vount’s camtiage and pair dashed past them, and 


he nodded cindy. to) 
| The girl's cady “nad lost their aomeence, 
and they had @& look like one fyll of 
musings; the fancied alse there hed 
Hise ccidncss Er in ‘her salute. he count had 
jereated an angelic pieture for himself of 
| Eustacia, almost without A gyn. it, — she 
appeared a yery untemptable angel, which cer- 
tainly added to the charm of the pursuit. 

He had already reached that pitch of enthu- 
siasm when the coldness of a studied bow, or the 
sadness in lovely eyes, inspire a hitherto unsus- 

| pected emotion. 

Eustacia was becoming less a beautiful image 
‘to be petted, by being taken to the theatre, or 
now and then invited to dinner, than a beloved 
woman'for whom he must experience a consider-- 
able share of self-torture. 

“How ,would-,you Jike to be a countess, 
Stacey? Godliness is always profitable when 
you can go to church with a wedded husband. 
Stand out for marri age, my dear, and you'll get 
it, if you only give him plenty of worry and 
trouble first,” -says Mrs. ter, who had read 
the count’s glance aright. 

Eustacia made no answer ; she never calcu- 
lated. 

“ Well, be-on guard with foreigners and their 
taking ways; you young chickens are alw ays 
fond of trying your wings. And here we are at. 
Eaton Square, and Thomas looking on ali sides 
of the road.” 

Eustacia found herself in the centre of. a 
magnificent. marble hall, so costly with its 
Egyptian rugs, old china, statues, and exotics, 
she fancied herself a fairy princess described i in 
some old Eastern tale. 

A viehly gilt mirror in the morning-room into- 
which they were ushered, reflected herself from 
top to toe, Eustacia had no idea how shabbily 
and unfashionably she was dressed ; her vanity 
was bruised, while her agitation increased with 
every passing minute. 

Presently Mr. Codicil entered and bade Mrs. 
Slater follow him to Lord Jasper’s bedrogin. 
He then returned to Eustacia and peered 
closely into her face; and what he saw startled 
even him. Her likeness to Lady Camelia spoke 
for itself, nevertheless he was in no hurry to 
bring matters to a climax. 
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*Tam.going to ask you. a, leading question, 
young lady, and give up for once all. beating 
about the bush. Is this a snare and con- 
spiracy ?” 

Eustacia rose, trembled, and blushed, ere she 
replied, looking so lovely in her conscious inno- 
cence and simplicity, his keen judgment read 
her character at a glance. At last she spoke 
and shook her head. 

**T do not know.” 

Mr. Codieil grasped her-hand, his austerity 
melting before this exquisite candour. 

“But you believe the character. of these 
people will not bear investigation? Do not be 
alarmed ; we must have time—yes time, to trace 
events and seek for the thissing child.” 

“Tf I could see Lord Jasper,” said Bustacia, 
faltering, “he might trace the likeness again 
that-——” 

**Come, then,” said’ Mr. Codicil,-offering her 
his arm, “ he is longing to behold you.” 

He does not tell her he is guardian and 
trustee to Lord Jasper’s heiress. Lawyers are 
wonderfully reticent, and his natural ‘love of 
greed is such, he is in no hurry to find the 
wanderer, quite the contrary, he is: longing to 
get the money into his possession, and his 
interests are therefore—delay. 

Mrs. Slater, standing by Lord Jasper’s bed- 
side, is horrified at the livid pallor of the lips 
that try to speak, but in-vain. She bends over 
him eagerly. 

“Your daughter, my lord, is here.” . 

A half-despairing sob battles for mastery 
within his poor struggling breast. 

“Oh!” he exclaims, with a dying effort, 
lifting his hollow eyes; “it is passmg! The 
dream isover. I shall not embrace my.child ; 
but how can J fade into darkness without seeing 
her again! She would smile on me like her 
mother—and I am still alone !’’ 

He shivered and fell back on his pillow. 
Lady Emmeline drew her handkerchief across 
his brow. Mrs. Slater had vanished. 

“Come,” she cried, taking Eustacia’s arm-and 
drawing her roughly from Mr. Codicil, who still 
seemed bent on detaining her; “‘he is calling 
for you, and soon it will be too late.” 

The door of the bedroom opened, and Lady 
Emmeline, pale and weeping, signalled to them 
all was over. Eustacia glanced from one-to the 
other in nervous amazement. 

Mrs. Slater uttered a few inarticulate words 
of rage and resentment, while Eustacia, over- 
wrought with the agitating anxieties and pain 
that oppressed her, burst into teaxs. 

“Lord Jasper is dead!” said Lady Emmeline, 
coldly, waving the nurse: from the threshold of 
the death-chamher as if she were some fateful 
bird of prey seeking earrion,and hovering over 
ruins. 


et ae otal 


CHAPTER VI. 
“WIL SHE LOVE Him?” 


Only a dream, but the dream was sweet; 
Oniy a vision fleeting and fair. 


As Eusracia and the nurse return to the 
morning room, Lord Jasper, the heir, hurriedly 
descending the stairs, glances hastily at the 
girl, whom he sees is weeping bitterly. 

Eustacia’s tears-are generally’so well under 
control that this painful weakness and trembling 
agitation frighten her by their violence. She 
feels so lonely and dejected, and she bas such 
mingled fear and dislike of Mrs. Slater, ithat 
conscious she will soon be tutned out of doorsto 
fight her way ina hard .and bitter world; 
weakened also:from the effects of the blow the 
previous evening, Enstacia gives way to her 
grief with all the. rashness ef despair. She is 
thinking of ‘the strange longing of Lord Jasper 
to behold her; she remembers-his agonised:look 
in the theatre, and she weeps now with some 
electric, sympathetic feeling for the dead man 
to whom she has mever spoken a word. 

Lady Camelia’s child has roughed it a good 
deal. Mrs. Slater has insisted on Eustacia 
working in the house, and what with pealing 
the potatoes, lighting the fires, dusting, and 





making the beds, this sweet Cinderella has 
found her life nosinecure. 

It was only on the rare occasions of Evelyn’s 
visits home that Eustacia had ever enjoyed her- 
self. He often gave her presents in his light, 
caressing way, taught her music, coaxed and 
teazed her, to amuse himself, punished and 
harassed her also, butnever allowed his mother 
to make a slave of the girl. No wonder, spite of 
his occasional outbursts of ernelty, Eustacia 
treasured his memory and even prayed for his 
safety and welfare. 

«Yes, you may ery yourself blind,” said Mrs. 

later, morosely, unaware of the young lord’sclose 
proximity, “ if this is all thereturn I’m to have 
after the expenses. of rearing you all these years, 
believing your father meant to receive you, and 
working for that end, but now it’s too late for 
him to alter his willto leave yon money. That’s 
the game I played for, ang now it’s all up.” 

Young Lord Jasper is amazed at Eustacia’s 


“I hate and despise their money, because if 
Lord Jasper was my father he left my motherto 
die forsaken. I have always accepted Evelyn 
Carlton, whatever his other names are, as a 

nt.. I aecept him as such still.” 

** Oh, do you, miss, indeed ?” cried Mrs. Slater, 
drawing out her whiskey. 

“You have sought to palm off a falsehood on 
the nobleman,’ whose soul has been haunted by 
some late remorse, but I would rather work as 
a slave.and a.servant than ever enter this house, 
er come near these people again. Iam glad he 
died undisturbed by—me.” 

Glad! How herlips twitch and shake! She 
is thinking of the future before her, and that she 
is an alien and all alone in the world. 

Lord Jasper enters the room and salutes her 
gravely. Hustacia starts a little at this un- 
expected entrance. Has he heard her passionate 
words ? 

“I congratulate you on your high principle 
and honesty,” he says, meeting her eyes, which 
resemble his, only in hers is rebellion, and in his 
regret. 

Mrs.: Slater draggs off her shawl im sudden 
exasperation. 

“ What I swore was. and is the truth. I could 
swear it.ona bible, and it-shall be proved such, 
if Eustacia’s willing, and.if not, I'll turn herout 
of doors.to beg her bread. as best she ean.” 

“Can you be human?” Lord Jasper asks, 
moved, in spite of himself, by Eustacia’s sweet- 
ness,and beauty. ‘“ You ean see the distmess of 
this young girl at your side+-your grand- 
daughter,as.she confesses herself to be, and turn 
her.away because too noble and braverto deceive 
us | ad 

‘I say,and I maintain, if your father’s left 
Eustacia money, it’s hers by lawful right as 
much.as the rest is yoursand theirs. She’s your 
sister, that’s who she is.” 

Lord Jasper smiles, as if listening to the 
ravings of some harmless but ill-disposed 
lunatic. His sister! The idea is altogether too 
absurd and far-fetched to be tolerated for an in- 
stant. 

“Give me time,” says the terrible Mrs- 
Slater, breathing heavily, “and I'll prove it; 
only those that could help can’t, and I’m getting 
so peculiar fond of—well, they say open confes- 
sion’s good for the soulthis,” and she touched 
her flask—(Lord Jasper shivers) “that my head 
ain’t quite what it used to be. I feel a loss of 
power, and my memory goes by fits and starts, 
and I’m losing my ambition. He that could 
clear up the secret is away, and the girl’s inso- 
lent. and awkward ;:a little hunger may tame 
her. She’s a teacher of music. Oh,, that’s a 
paying game, that is too, every young minx 
thinks, she must play, but it don’t cover what 
her food costs.” 

The coarseness of these remarks is a new 
revelation of character to young Lord Jasper. 
Moving among the upper ten, he has almost for- 
gotten there are women like Mrs. Slater at war 
with society, hating aristocrats, living in shady 
thoroughfares, nursing their wrongs, and only 
waiting an opportunity to be dangerous. . 

“You will have to desist in making these 





| false statements, Mrs. Slater, or you will see 
| the inside of a prison.” 


** Some day you'll be sorry you said that, my 
lord.” 

Eustacia sobs, but less wildly; her courage 
and will are returning, and her pride, which 
usually directs her actions, with it. 

“We will no longer intrude here,” she says, 
rising; “it is indeed time we departed. Re- 
member, you will never hear of meagain. The 
secret and hidden mystery of my birth must 
now be enshrouded in dense folds.” 

Never hear of her again! And the young 
man’s heart sinks. He too had seen-Eustacia 
that night in the stalls in her diaphanous 
draperies—a girl to give restless musinys—to 
rule the fancy—and yet he will never sce her 
again. 

Lord Jasper involuntarily draws nearer to 
Eustacia and looks into her dark and troubled 
eyes. Itis not often a young woman’s appear- 
ance is improved by weeping. The swollen eye- 
lids, puffy cheeks, and straightened eye-lashes do 
not give an extra charm to the tout ensemble, and 
yet he thinks no smiling face on a stage or ina 
ball-rogm, set off with all the adjuncts of fashion 


” 


and arf has ever seemed so lovely as this. How 
would she look with clasped hands, a suppliant 
at his feet? Her suffering adds a halo to her 
beauty,; the radiant, luminous eyes shine fairer 


through a mist; there is unwonted colour in 


her lips and cheeks, and her heavy hair, loosened 
from its coil, falls in one rippling mass avout Ler 
shoulders. 

Lord Jasper, although an excellent son, is a 
man of the world. A warm admiration ills his 
breast as heglances at Eustacia. She seems to 
him to possess the fervour of one who could love 
a human being like men of old worshipped the 
deities that dealt them death and destruction. 

“Let us go,” Eustacia repeats, pinning Mrs. 
Slater’s shawl over her shoulder. “It was a 


1} 99 


miserable mistake we ever came at a 

“If youshould wanta friend,” the young man 
says, hurriedly, and then pauses suddenly as 
Mrs. Slater rises. 

“Friends! She don’t want the likes of you 
dancing after her, unless you can give her her 
rights. I’ve been a bit baffled, my young lord, 
buta day will come when you'll wish you had 
kept in with Nurse Slater, and treated her with 
the respect your poor mother, Lady Camelia, 
did. And now, Stacey, come home.” 

Is it possible this lovely girl has been always 
at that old dragon’s mercy ?” he thinks, return- 
ing Eustacia’s salute. 

Mrs. Slater marches from the house with 
somewhat unsteady gestures. 

«The girl’s a noble creature,” Mr. Codicil 
whispers to young Lord Jasper on the landing. 
“But anyone can see it’s a vile, if lame con- 
spiracy got up by thatold jade, who has worked 
to such a pitch on the mind of your lamented 
father to induce him to will a considerable sum 
of money to his missing daughter, and the re- 
sponsibility devolves on me to trace her.” 

“How ?” 

«One must try every means; but there’s no 
particular hurry. Meanwhile I’ve set Aaron on 
the track.” 


Mrs. Slater’s semi-inebriated remarks have 
not furthered Eustacia’s cause, and Eustacia 
herself, shrinking from the idea of any infamous 
plot to extort money or trade onasck man’s 


sentimental regrets, have been ali in Mr. 
Codicil’s favour. 

The woman seemed singulariy to avoid cross- 
questioning, an@ this hanging back on her part 
was réally to be accounted for by ner fear of 
Evelyn being traced, and this gave preliminary 
weakness to the affair at the onset. 

“Tt’s that old villain Codicil who set Aaron 
on to us,” she muttered, as they sauntered to- 
wards Black Lion Square, her thoughts ¢n- 
grossed with the absent Evelyn. 

«And if Evelyn had his rights a count he'd 
be,” she went on, tipsily ; “ iike father, like son 
—a bad lot. Oh, Willie! Willie! ['d give a 
trifle to know where you are now.” 

“It’s very difficult to find out who Evelyn 
Carlton is and who he’s not,” said Kustacia, 





thoughtfully, “and who I am for the matter of 
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that. I often wonder what the lives of other 
girls are like who have a happy home, parents 
who love them, and whose existence is not 
altogether a mistake like mine.” 

“Don’t talk about mistakes; everything’s 
upside down in this world. Those that deserve 
nothing get everything, and those that deserve 
everything get nothing,” added Mrs. Slater, 
thinking of Evelyn, and how unfortunate it 
was for all their interests he was supposed to be 
dead and buried. Never had any man’s inter- 
ment occurred at so inconvenient a season. 

She paused before the door of a gaily- 
decorated public-house, the celebrated ‘“‘ Dog 
and Whistle,” that had so often seduced the 
well-abused Barney Macree from his comfortable 
fireside. She must have been considerably 
down on her luck, as the saying goes, to ever 
have contemplated entering so tabooed an in- 
etitation by daylight. 

“No,” said Eustacia, entreatingly, resting her 
arm on Mrs. Slater’s ; “pray don’t think of going 
near it for my sake.” 

Mrs. Slater laughs unpleasantly, and her face 
darkens; and already in the laugh is fore- 
shadowed to Eustacia a long and dreary pil- 
grimage where sharp thorns will cut hér bleed- 
ing feet, and contumely and insult be cast in her 
face. 

“Whatever will become of me?” the girl 
thinks, as Mrs. Slater, now apparently indif- 
ferent to appearances, pushes the door open 
with a jerk and enters. “All is lost,” said 
Eustacia, staggering backwards; “she will be 
ike some infuriated animal when she returns to 
me. It was better when he was at home—he 
kept her down ; but now, obliged to abandon the 
scheme of her life, my inheritance, I can no 

mger support the brutality and-wretchedness 
waiting me. I must escape—but how ?” 
Her lips have parted with a sense of breath- 
ss terror. She knows that on Mrs. Slater’s 
turn to Black Lion Square she theans to expel 
er by foree, or at least would so goad and 
rass her that she will fly in sheer desperation 
om the roof that has so long sheltered her. 
nd how will she live? What will she do? 

Eustacia quickened her steps and was soon in 

er little barely-furnished bedroom counting 
ver her humble savings. She has locked the 
oor, and her slender hands are busily engaged 
n opening the old bureau of her mother that 
1s always stood in this room. Vehement and 

.ssionate, Eustacia could hardly restrain indig- 

ant outcries against fate. 

Is she an alien as she has always believed, or 

e daughter of a greatand noble race? If Lord 

isper’s child, why cheated out of everything 

iat makes life worth having ? 

The afternoon was darkening, and drawing 

ck the hair from her face and lighting a small 

1 lamp she raises it to the glass. 

“Ts it possible she spoke the truth, and that 

um Lord Jasper’s daughter?” It is the first 

ne her lips have dared to frame the question. 

There was something in his look that night at 

ie theatre I cannot forget.” 

Eustacia thought as so many young girls do 

f heroic actions; the courage that conquers; 
he high resolves contrasting with the vulgar 
ecessities of the present ; but now, face to face 
ith a powerful trial, that of having to earn her 
read, clinging also to the memory of Evelyn 
vith all the simplicity, homeliness, and passion- 
te fondness of one knowing but little of the 

rid, she felt only a solitary girl entering on a 

w and untried path. pe 

A superstitious dread also tormented her with 

gard to Lord Jasper’s yearnings. She would 

uve liked to have heard him speak—address 

r by name, and allude to her unhappy mother, 

« Eustacia’s ideas were very hazy on many 

‘ints of that mother’s history. She was 

rtled from her stupor by hearing a voice at 
» door say: ' 

Faith an’ it’s cryin’ ye be, miss, by yerself ; 

ve brought ye a cup of tay to refresh ye, 


tell ye there’s that gentleman as took ye | 


y in his carriage to the theayter, a waitin’ 
Mrs. Slater’s best parlour. ’Deed an’ he’s a 
vatiful man with his white hands and a dia- 


mond ring, an’ boots the like of which I never 
before see.” 

It was the good-hearted Irishwoman who 
spoke, and Eustacia lifted her head. 

“Ts it the Count Mancelli?” 

“Ah, begorra; but I’ve clane forgot the 
name.” 

«TI will come at once,” Eustacia went on, her 
voice changing with a new inflexion, “and 
thank youso much for bringing me this nice 
cup of tea.” 

«Shure a sweeter young lady I couldn’t wait 
on. Ah! Listen, miss; he’s playin’ a toon.” 

Evelyn’s cottage piano standing in a deserted 
corner of the parlour had not yet been handed 
over to the tender mercies of the pawn-brokers, 
gentlemen with whom he had had several recent 
transactions, and Eustacia, sighing a little as 
she wonders what has become of the incompre- 
hensible Evelyn, hopes the effects of her tears 
are not visible as she passes a clean pair of cuffs 
over her delicate wrists. She is in fear lest 
Mrs. Slater, quarrelsome and inebriated, should 
insult the well-meaning policeman at the corner 
of the square and appear before the count in his 
company. 

«T have longed for a friend,” the girl thinks, 
and will the count be one ?” 

She forgot, poor child, that love and friend- 
ship can never reign in the same breast, and 
Eustacia’s pride was that of the Fitzmaurices, 
members of which family had fought like lions 
on many battle-fields, and the idea of telling 
him she must be soon cast adrift on the world 
was repulsed as cowardly and weak. 

«« He will think I want his aid,” is her second 
thought, the colour darting to her brow. 

The count’s looks clearly express his pléasure 
at seeing her as she enters the room. e, too, 
has all that haughty Italian pride which will 
strike a blow at others while suffering himself 
tenfold from its effects, but his pride of caste is 
perhaps less exacting than that which dominates 
an English nobleman, and he is too grand and 
romantic to contemplate any degrading liaison 
with the woman he loves. 

«TI called to leave you the books you forgot to 
take away the other evening when you were 
with us in Grosvenor Square,” he is saying, in 
faultless English. ‘It was indeed an irresisti- 
ble temptation.” He is smiling as he speaks, 
and the words spoken in his rich and melodious 
voice seem laden with invisible homage. “I 
fancied as I you to-day you: seemed 
changed. Was anything (eyeing her intently) 
distressing you ?” 

Eustacia has for the first time a faint and 
indistinct notion the count has some intention 
of falling in love with her, for he retains her 
hand in his, and his voice trembles somewhat, 
but Eustacia’s attention has been arrested by a 
voice and presence she cannot quite forget; the 
man whose ready offer of friendship in the 
drawing-room at Eaton Square was so hastily 
nipped in the bud by Mrs. Slater, and this 
memory, slight and vague as were its nebulous 
proportions, was at any rate sufficient to check 
any attempts at girlish coquetry here. 

“No,” she answers, gently, “I am not 
changed. At least,” hesitating, “I hope not.” 

«And so doI,” he replies, hastily. “I could 
not bear to think you were being poisoned by 
your daily associations. 

Pur mi consola che morir per lei 

Meglio e che gioir d’altra,’ 
he says, regarding Eustacia intently, “ but you 
do not understand that, and I don’t mean you 
to doso. Yet——” 

Eustacia looks confused; she has picked up 
a faint smattering of various languages during 
her erratic pilgrimages with Evelyn abroad. 

“T am not easily influenced,” she answers, 
thinking, alas! again of Eaton Square, with all 
the perversity of girlhood. 





| TI hope not, and that your fine and exquisite 
| nature will never be ruined or undermined by 
| others.” 

But this angel has apparently no intoxicating 
| appreciation of himself, thinks the count, con- 
/scious the future will bea blank without her. 
He is awaking to the fact that Eustacia could 





not be easily governed or moved. There is a 
melancholy tenderness in his nature to which 
love will be a messenger, and he is beginning to 
regret not breathing the same air as Eustacia. 

“ But if there is any new influence, let it be 
mine,” he says, looking down on her as she 
stands silent and perplexed before him. 


(To be Continued.) 





LACK OF DISCRIMINATION. 





ConcERNING novel reading much is said, for 
and against. It is a fact that many useless 
books are written. The world would be better 
off if a good om of the authors so designated 
had died in early infancy or had elected on 
arriving at years of discretion to forego what 
they probably look upon as their vocation. Nor 
is it to be denied that intellectual stomachs are 
rendered dyspeptic by a diet limited even to the 
better sort of light literature. But it is a 
capital error, and one of which only a light 
weight moralist could be guilty, to jumble the 
whole mass of fiction in an indiscriminate heap 
and then denounce the lot as wholly injurious to 
the human race. 

Concerning novels of the first class, finely 
finished studies from real life, it is not worth 
while to write. Of these the positive useful- 
ness is admitted by everybody whose opinion is 
entitled to any respect atall. It is the trashy 
novel which is to be censured. When the trash 
is immoral and unclean—and we regret to say 
that a good deal of itis thus affected—there is 
nothing to be advanced in its defence. It is 
wholly bad and deserves all the hard things 
which can be spoken or written concerning it. 





Tue Duke of Connaught has been appointed 
Ranger of Epping Forest. 

Tue Meteorological Office has divided the 
United Kingdom into eleven districts, and 
henceforth the forecasts published in the 
“Times” will give what is expected to be the 
general character of the weather in each dis- 
trict the day after they are issued, so that there 
seems to be no reason in these scientific days 
why we should not learn every morning with 
tolerable correctness what sort of weather is 
before us during the next twelve hours. 

Sprinc Fasurons.— Walking dresses are 
made short, especially for young people, who 
take a pride in their dainty shoes and boots 
now that they are really to be seen. The 
colours of quiet tone—fawn, slate grey, olive 
green, and cocoa brown; puce amongst the 
upper ten. Bonnets are increasing in dimen- 
sions—white coarse straw, lined with fluted 
muslin, trimmed with white corded silk in large 
soft bows ; under the brim a wreath of auriculas 
shaded from dark to light. Very little change 
in hats. Buttons form an important part of the 
trimmings for spring dresses, often hand- 
painted on ivory, china, silk or satin, in a 
variety of floral designs. 

Tue rent of land in this country ranges from 
1s. per acre—the value of some of the Northum- 
berland and Welsh hill grazings—to £20, which 
is given for hop and fruit gardens in the best 
districts in Kent. First-class grass lands fetch 
£5, arable the same; for sewage meadows, 
which yield four crops in a year, as much as £30 
is sometimes made. 

Aw elopement epidemic recently broke out in 
Chesterfield, no fewer than seven couples having. 
taken flight for that town in three weeks. One 
of the ladies left a husband and children behind 
her, and she was burnt in effigy by the indig- 
nant neighbours. 

Accorp1neé to a Palermo journal, a Biography 
of Brigands is being prepared in Italy. The 
Italian authorities are compiling notices of over 
4,000 brigands, their friends and associates, all 
of whom belong to the dreaded Association of 
the Mafia, while many occupy high official 
positions. 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


Love at First Sight. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“That Young Person,” * Why She Forsook 
Him,” “Strong Temptation,” &c., Sc. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HONEYMOON. 


And there is even a happiness 


That makes the heart afraid. Hoop. 


Wauen they left the grim old city church, 
Beatrice and her husband walked back to 
Ludgate Hill. 
have imagined that they had been married that 
oF Brides are proverbially timid and tear- 

ul. 

Beatrice Bertram was neither; she had given 
-her whole life into the keeping of the man she 
loved best on earth, and she was happy. Hers 
was essentially a noble nature. She thought 
nothing of the sacrifices she had made, of the 
fame—the applause she had given up for his 
sake. It never occurred to her that in return 
he ought to have married her openly in the 
‘sight of all the world, and instead of hurrying 
her across the sea to hide her in obscurity, 
‘have carried her proudly back to his grand old 
home and installed her there as its mistress. 

The two were very happy that day. Surely 
it was the strangest wedding-day ever spent. 
They were to leave for Dover by the night 
mail. Till then they had nothing to occupy 
them. 
and they took the train to Richmond and 


wandered about the grand old park, now beauti- the troubled expression of his face. 


] 


No one who saw them could | 





| not visited. At most he was well known. How 





It was a lovely morning in autumn, | 





(IN THE RoNErMOON.] 


ful still, though robbed of its summer splendour. 
They dined at the “ Star and Garter,” then re- 
turned leisurely to town, and settled themselves | 
in their reserved coupé a few minutes before 
the mail started. 

Both were very silent now. During the day 
they had been lively and animated enough. This 
was almost the first opportunity they had for 
thought. 

Beatrice leant back in the luxury of repose, 
her head pillowed on Frank’s shoulder, her hand 
in his. She did not want to talk or move, it 
was enough for her to be there with him, to 
know that for all time they two were one. 

Frank was busy with anxious thoughts. He 
was very thankful that he had gained his end ; 
that Beatrice was his wife. He loved her just 
as much as he had done when he begged her to 
trust her life to his keeping. He believed her 
to have the purest, truest soul Heaven ever 
made, and a great joy filled his heart that she 
was his, but—alas, that there should be a but— 
he was not easy; this morning’s act had placed 
them both ina false position, and he began to 
realise it. 

He had travelled so much that there was 
hardly a place of note on the Continent he had 


was he to show Beatrice all that was most beau- 
tiful in fair foreign cities, and yet preserve the 
secret that she was his wife. Until they sat 
there side by side, their journey actually com- 
menced, this difficulty never once occurred to 

m. 

What was he todo? Beatrice was the last 
woman in the world to pass unnoticed. He was 
popular himself, and a sort of freemasonry 
always links the English abroad. How was he 
to travel for a year without meeting some old 
comrade, or making some acquaintance who 
should carry to England the news of his mar- 
riage? It was adifiicult problem. 

** What are you thinking about ?” asked Bea- 
trice, presently, opening her eyes and seeing 





**T was wondering where we would go to.” 

Beatrice smiled. 

“TI don’t mind at all. Any place abroad is 
is new to me.” 

** I wish I could say the same.” 

«You talked of Italy ?” 

** You would like that ?” 

«T should like any place with you.” 

«We must stop a few days in Paris. It’s not 
a good time of year for it, but we can’t miss it 
altogether.” 

They stayed a week in the gay French capital, 
and Beatrice saw its best sights. Frank bought 
her innumerable things, jewels, silks, laces; it 
seemed he could not give her enough ; he hardly 
ever went out without bringing her some trifie 
on his return. She told him once, laughingly, 
that if they stayed much longer in Paris they 
would have to spend a small fortune in excess 
luggage rates when they went away. Frank 
only laughed: he was too happy to care. 

It was strange the change that came to 
Beatrice even in those few days ; her whole soul 
was full of joy; she throve on happiness like a 
flower in the sunshine; never before had she 
known what it was to lean on another for sup- 
port; not to trust to herself. In reality Beatrice 
was far more clever for a woman than Frank 
for a man; but their réles were never reversed, 
he led, she followed. She never cared to obtrude 
her own opinions, but was influenced by his; 
theirs was a real union; their two minds and 
wills blended in perfect harmony; there was 
nothing to show the woman had the grander 
soul of the two, unless it was the beauty of her 
submission; her loveliness; her talent; her 
fame, none of them did she value in comparison 
with what she deemed her title of honour—that 
she was Frank Bertram’s wife. 

Such love is rare as beautiful, as uncommon 
as the great natures which alone are capable of 
it; it hardly ever meets with an adequate re- 
turn, because it is so immeasurably above the 
sentiment we generally call love. 

They did not go to Italy after all, that is, not 
directly. Frank proposed that they should 
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make a tour in the south of France, and then 


cross the border afterwards. There was nothing 
to hurry them, he urged. He lived entirely in 
the present ; of the future he did not speak, and 
the past did not trouble him; notoriously a bad 
correspondent, he now hardly ever took a pen in 
his hand; his mother knew him so well that she 
sent him few letters. Beatrice had no one to 
write to her, and so the husband and wife had 
nothing to remind them of the scenes they had 


eft. 

When thev left Paris and travelled south 
they fixed their head-quarters at Marseilles, 
making excursions to all the places of note 
within driving reach. Beatrice was a born 
artist, and she made many a pretty sketch to 
remember their trip by, although, as she often 
told herself, she needed nothing to make her 
remember it. Death alone could cause her to 
forget that honeymoon. 

They travelled in their own name, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Bertram; so far they had been singularly 
fortunate in not meeting any English, and the 
time had been one of unailoyed pleasure. They 
learnt to know each other more fully; there 
was no disappointment in the knowledge. Bea- 


trice found that Frank could be severe in his: 


stern justice, but he was neverso to her. When 
he diseussed books and poems before her, and 


was hard on her favourite heroines the idea did’ 


come to her that he would show little merey to 
the smallest sim; that he would be a hard 
judge; that omee deceived he woul not easily 
forgive; but the young wife had mo thought 
this could ever affect her; she who loved him 
could never im word or deed anger Him. Ef he 
were harehto ali others he was tender-to her. 
* Beatrice loved this proud, stern natume vehiich 
unbent to so few. She admired the firm eharac- 
ter, little recking the misery it might bring te 
her. They spent their Christmas imthe south— 
a very happy one. 

Beatrice had feared Frank would recret his 
home on the day which is so peculiarly an 
English home festival, but as yet her love and 
her presence were still more to him than home 
and country. He told her he had no wish to be 
at the Knoll. 

It almost surprised her he should not care 
more for the mother to whom he was all in all. 
She said as much to him.one day.. He smiled, 
not hurt a jot at her plain speaking. 

“Tlove my mother as well as she loves me, 
Beatrice, but we both are too fond of our own 
way. We neither of us know how to yield, and 
I don’t fancy our life would have been a very 
happy one if we had passed it téte-&-téte; our 
dispositions are too much alike.” 

He had letters from Charles Stuart as well as 
from his mother, but he never showed them to 
Beatrice. All his mother wrote he handed her 
freely, and she learned to know the stately lady 
through the few loving missives she sent-to her 
gon, but Frank Bertram could never forget 
Charles had known Beatrice while he was a 
stranger to her. He could never drive away his 
recollection that the dramatic author and the 
actress had had interests in common in which 
he had no part. He trusted his wife entirely ; 
he knew she loved him with her whole héart, 
and that Mr. Stuart was devoted to Muriel 
Lestrange, yet strange contradiction, he never 
mentioned Stuart’s name to Beatrice. The one 
friend they had in common he never spoke of. 
Deep down in his heart Frank Bertram felt he 
had not been just to his lovely bride, and that 
had he known the circumstances of the ease, 
Charles Stuart would have told him so. 

The new year came; the winter faded into 
early spring; tne south grew too warm; the 
Bertrams renounced their Italian project, and 
began to think of other plans. Their favourite 
one was a tour through Normandy, starting from 
Rouen much as they had started from Mar- 
seilles. Frank did talk of a few weeks in Paris 
first, but neither cared much for gaiety, and the 
Norman tour was finally decided on. 

They slept one night in Paris. Beatrice had 


one drive in the Bois de Boulogue, and, then 
they left for Rouen and put up at the ‘ Vic- 
toria Hotel.” 

They were late in arriving, and the table 





found her when he 





d’hote was just ready. From some impulse they 
arranged to dine at it instead of in their own 
room, which was their almost invariable custom. 
There was a goodly company assembled, and the 
fare was of the best. ‘There was plenty of gay 
conversation and bright repartee. Beatrice 
began to like this diming in public very much. 
Many eyes were turned on her. She was the 
most beautiful woman present. Her dress 
testified to her own taste and her hushand’s 
wealth. The company generally decided that 
she was a countess, and the British peerage 
indeed might have been,proutl of her. 

As they rose to qnit the » for one instant 
Beatrice’s face grew pale, anthshe put her hand 
on her hushand’s arm for support. She had re- 
cognised at the extreme end of the table Mrs. 
Stone in attendance on an Enclish family, 
exidently parvenue. Mrs. Stone’s eves were 
fixed on young Mrs. Bertram, who shuddered 
asshe feared she was recognised, though what 
harm Mrs. Stone could do her she knew.no:, 
and soon eonquered herfears,without mention- 
img them to her husband. Ales! dark days 
were in storefor Frank Berttam’s wife! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FIRST PARTING. 
Parting isameheweet sorrow 


SHAKFSPrARR. 
Morrie had come. The-sumehone brich‘ly, 

and Beatrice felt her lastmightiealarm me itinz 

away like grags beforethe-mowert’Sseythe. She. 


sat in theat own .st ome trifle of 
fancy workm. ther) her fair free as.np-; 
clonded. as the tine May So Frank’ 


came in from an early 
ramble. ‘ 


«T don’tthink we will do anything particular 
to-day,” he began, lightly. There seems to he 
plenty of sightseeing in the town itself. 
Directly after breakfast you must put on your 
things and come out with me.” 

“Tam longing to see the cathedral and the 
place where Joan of Are was burnt, and I think 
I shall enjoy Rouen.” 

«<T did not think so when I leoked at you last 
night,” returned her husband, a little anxiousiy. 
“You quite frightened me, Beatrice ; “as we 
were leaving the table I thought you were going 
to faint.” 

“I could not help it,” half trembling again 
at the recoliection. “Ob, Frank, I felt:so. sur- 

ised.” 

«Then there was some cause for your turning 
white. I put it down to the heat and over 
fatigue. What was it, Beatrice?” 

For a moment she did got reply, instinct told 
her the news would be as unwelcome to him as 
it had been to her. 

** Beatrice !” 

He stood waiting for her answer. A man of 
strong will was Frank Bertram,ome who did 
not care to be crossed. 

«Mrs. Stone is in this hotel, Frank. 
her last night. She was at the table d’ho’ 

Frank looked annoyed. 

“Twas so sorry. I knew I felt yon did not 
want anyone to meet us who knew the past,” 
continued his wife. 

Bertram smiled, and took her hand gently. 
Whatever fanits of head and heart. he might 

ssess, he was always tender to his wife. He 
was still almost more the lover than the husband 
at times. 

“Tam vexed, too, but do not fret about it, 
Beatrice. Very likely Mrs. Stone never noticed 
youatall. She did not strike meas being a 
very observing person. Besides I don’t suppose 
she knows anyone in our set.” 

The wife tried to be reassured, but:his words 
gavehermore pain than pleasure. Deeply though 
she knew her husband loved her, she Knew he 
was ashamed of her late profession: Frank 
Bertram would jealously guard from the world 
the fact of his wife having been an actress.’ She 
often trembled at the bitter disappointment’ it 


that Beatrice Grey and Mrs. Frank Bertram were 
one and the same. 

They breakfasted in their own room, the fine 
French breakfast resembling in all respects an 
English lunch, and then Frank went to look 
a carriage with a “respectable” horse. He aid 
not admire the French quadrupeds in general, 
whilst Beatrice occupied herself in that fully 
feminine task of “ getting ready.” 

Six months of wifehood—six months of hapvi- 
ness as complete as ever comes to any woman— 
had somewhat changed our heroine. Her cheeks 
were fuller, her smile brighter. That vague 
yearning expression of looking for something 
that never came had almost left her face. A 
beantiful, graceful creature, one who must excite 
attraction -amywhere, but with nothing 
about her ‘to suggest the profession she had 
followed. 

French servants said “miladi” to Beatrice 
on instinct. When she appeared at her husband’s 
side men and women thought them a well- 
matched pair. That he had married beneath 
himy would have been ridiculed by all. 

She hed perfect taste and an ample purse, 
for Frank was a cenerons husband, so her aitire 
-wasiim keeping with both. Everything she wor 

apart of one harmonious whole. She: 
dressed im clerant simplicity, and it was only 
when herattire was taken indetail that peovle 
recommised tbat such si ici Was ex- 
pensive, 

As she. wentdownthe grand staircase to wait 
for Frage iim ihe hetel garden—an uninterest- 


Sar 
wv 


ing bare ground cunning round three 
siies-of the heuse—she half involuntarily looked 
at herselfiim a long mirror and ht re¢ret- 

was so little changed. Mrs. Stone 


# 
menstsunely have recognised her. 

Shewere’a plain eambric costume, trimmed 
with real lace, a lace searf over her shoulders, 
and @ ‘wrend, coarse straw hat of the siape 
ladies used to.call.rustie. Her dress was cream- 
coloured; her gloves and parasol matched. A 
wreath of forget-me-nots on her hat and « pale 
blue ribbon at her throat were the only bright 
things about her toilet. 

Yet as she entered the garden the knots of 
ladies and children turned instinctively to look 
at her, and one French matron obserred to 
another, “ miladi” was surely foreign; she had 
too mutch taste for ure anglaise. 

Beatriee noticed nothing; she walked or to a. 
seat which was immediately opposite the door 
leading to the hotel, ‘to be able to see her 
husband the moment he returned. 

A minute later she perceived her mistake. 
The bench was,long, and ealeulated to hol five. 
Some ladies were making their way towards it. 
As they sat.down, she recognised Mrs. Stone 
and two of the girls in whose company she had 
seen her at the-table d*hote. 

They were over-dressed, showy young damsels, 
evidently endowed with a great sense of their 
own importance. Beatrice noticed that the 
quondam chaperone’s lines did not seem to have 
fallen in very pleasant places. She gathered 
that Mrs. Stone was companion to Mrs. Fitz- 
Brown, and also answerable for the safety and 
good behaviour of all the youthful FitzBrowns, 
who treated her in'a very supercilious fashion. 
The girls. were next Beatriee; they both leaned 
forward to talk to Mrs. Stone, or rather talk at 
her, and the young wife trusted she should 
escape recognition. 

To her horror she found she herself was the 
subject, of conversation. The Misses Fitz- 
Browns, it seemed, had remarked her at dinner 
the night before, although Mrs. Stone had not, 
and they were now impressing on_ their 
chaperone the desirability of getting an intro- 
duction to her. 

** Such acer style,” said Sarah, the eldes*. 
« Captain wkins said he shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she, were.a foreign princess.” 

**No, she-is a Russian countess,” put in her 
sister; “ Nanette told me so to-day. Mrs. Stone, 
we must be introduced to her. Fancy knowin: 
a real countess. Here she is, sitting.ail by ne:- 





would be te him if the truth ever leaked out 


self. I’m sure youcouid speak to her if you 
liked.” ’ 
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“Such things are. mever done in good 
society,” returned the chaperone, 

“ Bother good society.. Ma, pays you — 
well to coach, us up-in it. Now. we 
Seow with q eountess, and you, won't help - 
a bit.” 

“Perhaps the lady understands English,” 
ges in the younger girl, “ You must be careful, 


- Oh, no, she looks quite foreign. Mer: head 
was turned this way just now. Mrs., Stone, do 
speak to her.” 

Unable to bear her position any donger, 
Beatriee rose and walked back: to, the honse. 
She could hear the sisters calling their 
chaperone’s attention to her as she passed, andi 
wondered a little which course Mrs. Stone would 
adopt—meekly bear the reproaches for not 
having procured such a charming acquaintance 
for her young; charges, or clear herself by 
declaring how very undesirable the acquaintance 
really was. 

Frank and Beatrice drove through the quaint 
old city, stopping to examine many. a place of 
interest; them they left the town behind them 
and went to a beautiful church some miles off 
which everyone did not go to see, 

The sweet sprimg air soothed Beatrice’s 
troubled heart, The May sunshine brought 
back her smiles ; the-exoursion was one of the 
pleasantest they had ever taken, These, two 
were so perfectly suited to each other. Together 
they seemed to need no one else. Bhe whole 
world and its treasures bad no temptation. for 
them, while only they had each other. Friends, 
home, mother, Frank Bertram forgot them all 
with Beatrice. 

Beatrice did not meet Mrs. Stone again. She 
studiously avoided the pyblic salon and 
dining-room, or any other place where she was 
likely to come in contact with her late ¢om- 
panion. This was no great hardship to her, and | 
eh she felt it an immense relief whoa the Fitz-" 

rown party left the hotel and proceeded on 
their journey to Paris. Beatrice rather pitied 
Mrs. Stone in, her task of introdueing the an ‘itz- 
Browns to good seciety, especially if the young 
ladies insisted on her proffering their acquaint- 
ance to every stranger whcse appearance they 


‘fancied. 


It was during their pleasant wanderings in 
Normandy that Frank Bertram spoke more to 
his young wife of his home and family... She 
found that in spite of hig objection to. reside 
there, he dearly loved the Knoll, and was as 
proud of the grand old place as his mother could 
have wished. 

eT always meant to live there some day,” -ex- 
prin Mr. Bertram to Beatrice, “only Sak 

am fond of a restless life. I mnet wear out, 
not rust out; I can’t be perpetually on view at 
the Knoll like a piece of old family plate. My 

plan is to spend the season in London every 
year, and the autumn and winter in Downshire. 
{I thik you will learn to love my mother, 
Beatrice; she is the proudest woman T ever 
knew, but her heart is warm for those who find 
their way there.” 

And Beatrice, who ‘had never eared to gain 
woman’s love before, felt she would doa pao 
deal for this prond and stately lady to love her, 
as adaughter. She often wondered, when she | 
should see Mrs. Bertram. She would build day 
dreams of her going home to the. Knoll, and, 
Frank leading her to his mother and say- 
i “This is my wifé.” But the. day dream | 
always broke off there. She never yg 38 
Mrs. Bertram’s reception or their after 
Frank himself often spoke in a vague way a 
their future. 

«When you are presented. ”» «When you 
and I are in London,” and similar phrases were 
often used by him, but he never gawe her any 
idea of when that time would come. 

Months ago at Myrtle Villa he had told her 
that when ‘people had forgotten the beautiful 
actress he would take her home, and his mother 
should be hers. Beatrice wondered vaguely 
sometimes how long the forgetting would take ; 
for the rest. she was. happy. 

The memory of those sweet spring days often 
came back to Frank. in the blank aftertime with 





a keen; gnawing pain. He told himself then 
that he had been mad ta believe such bliss could 
last. Bor months, the scent of sweet flowering 
Mays the sight of forget-me-nots, seemed to 

torture. him. The last were Beatrice’s orna- 
ments; they grow wild in the country round 
Rouen, and she loved to wear them in her dress 
or twined in her soft hair. 

June came, the roses bloomed, and news- 
papers said that the London season was at its 
height; letters from Mrs. Bertram grew fre- 
quent, She urged her son in every one to re- 
turn home. She was an old woman, she pleaded; 
her years might not be many; he had spent 
time pleasantly’ enough last summer at the 


» Knoll; why. should he notdo.so this ? 


Beatrice read the letters and her heart ached 


for the lonely mother. Such women as our 


heroine have nothing of selfishness about them 
Some wives might have triumphed that their 


-hushand neglected his mother for their sake. 


Beatrice sincerely regretted. She felt as though 
unconsciously she had embittered Mrs. Bert- 
ram’s life by depriving her of her son," If any- 
thing happened to the old lady while they were 
abread she thought she should never forgive 
herself. Frank took the matter more lightly. 
He almost smiled at his wite’s seruples. 

“Tt has been the same cry for ten years, 
Beatrice. If you knew. my mother as well as I 
do you would understand there is no cause for 

” 


Beatrice smiled, half wistfully. 

“She must be very lonely, Frank, in that 
grand old house, all by herself.” 

It seemed as if this view had never struck 
him before. 

“TI daresay it is rather dull,’ he adiitted, 
reluctantly. ‘ Last year she had Muriel.” 

*‘Could not Muriel go to her this year?” 

“T think not. I believe Muriel, like me, is 
otherwise engaged.” 

“T can’t help wishing you would go, Frank. 
I keep thinking how dreadful it would be if any- 
thing happened to your mother.” 

“You are too anxious, Beatriee. How would 
you like to run over with me, sinee you have 
made up your mind that go I must ?” 

“To England? To the Knoll?” a little 
eagerly. 

“To England, not to the Knoll I want you 
to myself a little longer first. We might. go 
over and take some pretty little place at Rich- 
mond for the summer, then Icould go down to 
Downshire and stay a month or so with my 
mother.” 

“A month!’ aghast, “Should yon really 
stay away from me a month, Frank ?” 

“Tm afraid if I once showed my face at the 
Knoll I shouldn’t get away under a month, but 
I won’t go if you don’t like the idea; it is your 
own, proposal, you know, Beatrice, entirely.” 

«TIT think you ought to go, Frank.” 

“Then we’ll cross next week, and I’ take 
the prettiest cottage I can find in Riehmond, 
and leave you there while I go andsee my 
mother.” 

Something in her heart made her long to cry 
out to him not to leave her; that she could not 
live away from him. She stifled the cry, as 
something childish and exacting. It would have 
been far better for them both if she had uttered 
it,, 

Frank was quick to execute a plan when he 
had once formed it. Trunks were packed; last 
drives made. Early in the following week 
Frank and Beatrice took the train te Dieppe 
and crossed to Newhaven. ‘They had a glorious 
passage; the sea was calm and unruffled as a 
sheet of glass, and the two thoroughly enjoyed 
their journey. They slept one night in London, 
and then the next day set out in search of the 
pretty cottage Frank had decided on taking. 

On reflection he gave up the idea of Rich- 
mond; it was too near Blyth for him to carefor 
Beatrice to be there whilst his. marriage was 
stll wpannounced ; besides, nearly all fashion- 
able London visits Richmond some time or 
other in the.season, so he changed his plan and 
elécted,to spend the summer months in Kent, 

I wish I could show you the house he took ; 
it was a little, old-fashioned cottage, with a 


€ 





pretty, rustic garden; wild roses clambered up 
the walls. The place was sweet with lavender 


and sweet briar. A few other houses lay 
seattered near, and about two miles off there 
was a church and two or three shops, but 


Woodbine Cottage seemed in the most per- 
feet country. ‘To look at it one might have 
fancied it miles and miles away from the city; 
in reality it was only fourteen from London, 
and barely three from the town of Bromley. 
They moved in at once. The widowed pro- 
prietress of Woodbine Cottage was as anxious 
to secure such tenants as they were to. come. 


She left two servants to : uit end on them, and 
Beatrice’s maid, an Englishwoman, whom she 
had engaged in Paris, had come with her mis- 
tress, so the household was soon inaugurated. 
A happy week of English home life, and 
then Frank started for the Knoll. DBeatrice’s 
heart sank as she bade him farewell; she had 
been so happy, it seemed to her such happiness 
could never come again. She almost fancied it 


was a dream, this happy space of married if 
and that. she should wake up to find herself 


Beatrice Grey at Myrile Villa, and Mona Graeme 
at the New Theatre. 
Frank promised to write every day, and 


Beatrice was to tell him every detuil of herself, 
and send for him directly if she found Woodbine 
Cottage too dull for her, otherwise he would be 
away a month. 

It was a reluctant parting and a painful one. 
In spite of all, Frank’s conscience told him he 
ought to have taken his wife with him, and 
Beatrice was wondering a little sorrowfully 
whether when he returned from his grand home 
and stately mother he would love her less. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 


The union of hearts, the union of hands. 
Morris, 


CuHARLEs Stcarr paid more than one visit 
by stealth to Eden Cottage. I grieve to say he 
became quite familiar with the area steps and 
kitehen door, but luck attended his exploits, 
for though he often lingered to the latest 
minute, he was never caught on the premises 
by their pious owner. 

Muriel had promised to come to him when he 
should ask her, but there were very many 
things to arrange before he could do this. To 
run away is by 1 mo means sO easy as it seems. 
Mr. Stuart was particularly anxious that Mrs. 
Bertram should be present at the wedding; he 
did mot choose his Muriel to have no ‘other 
attendant than a grim old pew-opener, and Mrs. 
Bertram caught a bad cold early in December, 
which prevented her coming to town. ‘Then 
Christmas intervened, and so the New Year was - 
some days old before the kind old lady really 
set out. 

We need not say how attentively Mr. Stuart 
met her at the terminus, nor with what devo- 
tion he escorted her to the apartments in 
Olarges Street she always patronised when in 
town. 

So far so good: The dramatic author 
breathed more freely; his new play was on, and 
he had never thought of going to see it since 
the first night, so full was he of his ante-nup- 
tial difficulties. 

Hetalked to Mrs. Bertram till he brought her 
over entirely to his views. She was to choose 
the trousseau at the identical modiste’s who 
had transformed Muriel into a fashionable 
young lady last spring. 

Everything was to be in readiness, Charles 
himself had been residing in the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, for more than 
two months, on purpose to have a right to be 
married. at that church. 

The breakfast was to be eaten in Clarges 
Street, and Mrs. Bertram consented to give 
away the bride. Charles felt as if he had 
achieved something when this was settled, and 
the very next evening chancing to be prayer 
meeting night, he went down to Clapham, and 
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descended the area steps by the light of Molly’s 
tallow candle with the firm design of persuad- 
ing Muriel to fix her wedding-day. 

_ Muriel greeted him joyfully, but even by the 
light of the tallow candle he could see how 
worried and anxious she looked. There were 
circles round her blue eyes, and lines about her 
mouth. The soft cheeks were wet with tears, 
and her smile was tremulous. 

“What is the matter?’ demanded Charles, 
his voice angry at the thought Mr. Stubbs had 
been scolding her. “What have they been 
doing to you, my darling ?” 

Muriel burst into tears. She leant against 
her lover, sobbing as though her heart would 
break, unable to answer even his anxious in- 
guiries. 

“Muriel dear, what is it? what has hap- 


- pened f” 


No answer, only those dreadful sobs; she 
seemed thoroughly upset. 

“Muriel, what has Mr. Stubbs been doing to 
you P” 

“Oh, Charley,” her face hidden from his, 
and her voice sorrowful as possible, “he says I 
must marry Jeremiah Bigs, that I must, he will 
make me.” 

“ He shall not make you,” returned Charles, 
consolingly. ‘Mrs. Bertram is in town, 
darling, and she is ready to give you to me just 
as soon as ever you will be given.” 

Muriel sighed. 

“* Jeremiah came this afternoon, Charley, and 
he went into the best parlour, and uncle sent 
forme and blessed us, and said we could be 
married in the summer, and I am to go to- 
morrow and spend the day with Mrs. Bigs. Oh, 


» Charley, it seems as if they meant to marry me 


whether I would or not!” 

‘““A blessing won't marry you, dear, and as 
Mr. Stubbs certainly won’t give you his bene- 
diction when we are married, perhaps it’s as well 
you should have it beforehand. Cheer up, fairy. 
Really there’s nothing so dreadful happened 
yet.” 

«Ah, but there is,” went on Muriel, who 
seemed to have reached a pitch of misery im- 
possible to comfort. “Jeremiah stayed till 
five, and fer two hours and a half he was alone 
with me. Oh, it was dreadful!” 

“He didn’t kiss you, I hope?” 
jealously. 

«Oh, dear no. I don’t believe Jeremiah could 
kiss anyone. He sat one side of the table, and I 
sat the other. I wanted to laugh only somehow I 
could not: Fora long time neither of us said 
anything at all.” 

« And then?” 

“ Then he said he hoped I should be happy, 
that his father and mother had been very kind 
about it, and we were to live with them. As I 
was so young they thought I shouldn’t care 
about housekeeping.” 

«« And you?” 

«T said I shouldn’t live anywhere that he did, 
for I didn’t mean to marry him.” 

«Really, Muriel, you were frank.” 

*« He said I must, for he had loved me more 
than two years. I told him he hadn’t, and he 
declared he had been courting me ever so long. 
What does that mean, Charley. Coming to tea 
every Sunday, I’m sure that’s all Jeremiah has 
ever done.” 

«Td rather not explain. Go on, Muriel.” 

«« What with ?” 

“The history of your téte-d-téte. How did 
Mr. Bigs receive your rejection ?” : 

“He wouldn’t see that it was a rejection. He 
eaid we'd been as good as engaged these two 
years, only I was so young nothing had been 
said of our marriage before; but now it was 
nigh time to think of it. His father was 
getting in years, and would be glad to see him 
settled.” 

“Well?” 

“TI told him I didn’t want to be settled, and 
that I didn’t care about him. He said that 
would come. Of course I said it wouldn’t. We 
contradicted each other several times, but 
nothing seemed to move him.” 

“Perhaps he thought a little opposition 
agreeable.” 


rather 





** Perhaps he did. I gave myself'a charming 
character—told him I couldn’t doa stitch of 
needlework, and had never ordered a dinner in 
my life. He said his mother would teach me. 
At last I gave up indespair. I let him say what- 
ever he liked, and ever since he went I have been 
crying.” 

“ Hardly wise, fairy, to spoil your eyes.” 

« What am I todo, Charley ? Don’t scold me; 
only help me what to bay.” 

«Why, my dear child, you can’t have two 
people, and you promised me first, so you must 
decline the honour of becoming Mrs. Jeremiah. 
Put it as gently as you can in consideration for 
his feelings.” 

* But to-morrow must I really go and spend 
the day there ?” 

“I'm afraid you must, but remember that 
doesn’t bind you to marry Jeremiah.” 

«They will worry me to death.” 

«It’s only fora little time, dear. Once you 
are my own the Bigs’ shall never come near 

ou.” . 

“ You'said you had got a great deal to tell 
me.” 

“SolLIhave. The first time I saw you here, 
Muriel, we agreed that you and I need not wait 
for Mr. Stubbs’ consent, but should be married 
very soon. I want you to tell me when, dear, only 
remember it is to be very soon.” 

“Very soon, Charley ?” 

« Why, yes, fairy. You don’t want many after- 
noons of Mr. Bigs’ society, do you ?” 

** Oh, no!” 

«Then you must become Mrs. Charles Stuart 
as early as possible. Muriel, do you ever go out 
by yourself ?” 

“ Never.” 

«What time does your uncle go out ?” 

*« Not till about eleven most mornings. Tues- 
days he has a class at the school, so he leaves 
here at nine then.” 

“ Muriel, the fates have settled it. 
be married on a Tuesday !’’ 

«Must we really ?”” 

“Yes. This is Friday. I suppose you will say 
next Tuesday is too soon.” 

“A great deal.” 

“Then Tuesday week shall be our wedding 
day. Now, Muriel, listen to me.” 

«T am listening.” 

As soon as Mr. Stubbs has gone out you 
must go out too.” 

« But Aunt Martha ?” 

**T don’t think Aunt Martha is very formid- 
able. You needn’t say anything to her. Just 
as soon as Mr. Stubbs is out of sight you must 
start.” 

« And where am I to go to?” archly. 

«This address,” and he gave her a card bear- 
ing Mrs. Bertram’s number in Clarges Street ; 
“itis in Piccadilly. Ithink you could drive 
there in three-quarters of an hour. Of course 
you must take a cab.” 

“And shall you be Charley ?” 
anxiously. 

“No, dear ; Mrs. Bertram will be there, and 
when you're ready she will bring you to me.” 

«Where ?” demanded inquisitive Muriel. 

« At church, fairy.” 

«* And we shall be married ?” 

«To be sure we shall.” 

It seems very solemn. I am very young 
and foolish, Charley. I hope you won’t be dis- 
appointed.” 

“ Woefully, I expect, Muriel.” 

** Well, let me tell you all my defects before- 
hand. Ican’t do anything well, and I think I 
am rather stupid, and——” 

«And I am sure you are the dearest little 
girl in the world.” 

*« Will you always think so?” 

“Always. And you will really come on Tues- 
day, Muriel ?” 

ad Yes, really.” 

« And I shall have my little wife at last.” 


«I don’t think you have had to wait so very 
long,” said Miss Muriel, archly. “Do you know 
it is only three months since you asked me to 
marry you, and three months before that I don’t 
believe you’d heard of my name.” 


We must 


there, 


Ah, I haven’t been courting you two years 
like poor Jeremiah.” 

Don’t, Charley.” 

“Well, I think my plan proved the most 
effectual. I agree with the song that, ‘ Happy’s 
the wooing that’s not longa doing.’” _ 

“TI wish you would be serious.” 

I am very serious and very happy too. You 
look grave enough for both of us. What is it, 
Muriel ?” 

“It is very foolish, but I was wishing it was 
summer time.” 

«Why ?” 

“I should like to be married in white,” blush- 
ing; “ but this time of the year I dare not put 
on a white dress. Aunt Martha would be sure 
to suspect something. Ah! must you really 
go?” as Molly’s hammering at the door pro- 
claimed the advance of time. 

«Really, fairy, this is the last time I shall 
mount Mr. Stubbs’ area steps. When I next 
see you, Muriel, it will be in church.” 

e don’t approve of stolen marriages, but 
surely if ever couple were forced into one it was 
our unlucky lovers. Parents and guardians are 
not often so obdurate as Mr. Stubbs. The 
Tuesday morning dawned bright and clear, and 
the minister started in good time for his school. 
Five minutes later Muriel volunteered to take 
his keys to him, which with rare forgetfulness 
he had left on the study table. 

“You can stay, and come home with your 
uncle, Muriel, if you like,” kindly offered her 
aunt; “the good word may take root in your 
heart.” 

Muriel left the keys at the school, but she 
sent them in by the boy who opened the door. 
She did not attempt tosee her uncle. One hour 
later she was in Mrs. Bertram’s arms, and the 
old lady was lavishing caresses on her as tender 
as those she had bestowed in the days when she 
had coveted Muriel for her daughter. 

**Come, dear, it is getting late,” she said, 
presently. “The carriage is to be here at 
eleven.” 

«I am ready now,” said Muriel, blushing. “I 
cannot look much like a bride.” 

“Yes, dear, you can,” replied her kind old 
friend, leading her into her dressing-room, 
where something white and shining was laying 
ready to put on. 

“1 did not dare to write and ask your taste, 
Muriel, so I have had to use my own. How do 
you like my wedding present, love ?” 

The girl was speechless. Then she gently 

the lady’s hand. 

« How very good of you to think of it.” 

Mrs. Bertram dressed Muriel herself in the 
soft white silk; fastened the lace veil and wreath 
of orange blossoms with her own hand. Then 
she gave her favourite a beautiful bouquet. 

**T wanted you to have all the bride’s rights, 
dear. The maids I could not give you. I'm 
afraid you will have to hold your own gloves.” 

Muriel kissed her fondly. 

“Tam very glad,” continued Mrs. Bertram, 
“that Mr. Stuart is to take care of you, dear 
child. If I didn’t quite make you happy latterly 
at the Knoll you must forgive me, but oh, 
Muriel, I was so disappoin T had so hoped 
you. would have been my daughter.” 

Muriel kissed her again for answer, and then 
they went down to the carriage and drove to 
St. George’s, and there Charles was waiting for 
them; save that there were no bridesmaids, and 
few spectators, everything was en régle. Mrs. 
Bertram gave away the bride. Her point lace 
and velvet, and Muriel’s white silk and orange 
blossoms gave a spice of orthodoxy to the whole 
affair. 


Certainly, the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony no idea it was a runaway match, 
and I sadly fear no thought of Jeremiah Bigs 
and his disappointment disturbed the felicity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart. 

(70 be Continued.) 








Tue Sultan has decided to send a portion of 
his jewellery to England to be sold for the 
| benefit of the State Treasury. 
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NOT GROWING WORSE. 





Is the world growing worse? We do not 
think so. All observing, intelligent men know 
that the world, however appearances contradict 
it, grows steadily better. One reason of the, 
contrary seeming true is that we now have 
facilities for gathering all the news in the world 
—and evil makes news while good does not— 
and presenting it in a singleday. When we take 
up the morning journal the villany of the entire 
civilised globe is thrust upon our attention; 
whereas, only a few years ago, we got it in frag- 
ments, at intervals, and often but a small portion 
at most. 

Another is that during periods of commercial 
dulness and monetary pressure men, driven to 
their wits’ end to avoid failure in business, are 
tempted in a hundred ways that they would not 
be in active and prosperous times. Moreover, 
their irregularities are hidden by subsequent 
success, while with continued strain and stag- 
nation, their misdeeds are forced into light— 
there is no method of covering them up. Sinners 
are “found out,” nowadays, and cannot lead 
wicked lives undiscovered. 





EVERYDAY ENJOYMENTS. 





Harpy the man or woman who finds happi- 
ness in the daily incidents of life. A suscep- 
tibility to delicate attentions, a fine sense of the 
nameless and exquisite tenderness of manner 
and thought, constitute, in the minds of its 

ssessor, the deepest undercurrent of life; the 
elt and treasured, but unseen and inexpres- 
sible richness of affection. It is rarely found in 
the characters of men, but outweighs, when it 
is,all grosser qualities. There are many who 
waste and lose affections by careless and often 
unconscious neglect. It is a plant to grow un- 
tended; the breath of indifference, or a rude 
touch, may destroy for ever its delicate tex- 
ture. 

There is a daily attention to the slightest 
courtesies of life, which can alone preserve the 
first freshness of passion. The easy surprises of 
pleasure, earnest cheerfulness of assent to slight 
wishes, habitual respect to opinions, unwavering 
attention to the comfort of others abroad and 
at home, and above all, the careful preservation 
of those properties of conversation which are 
sacred when before the world, are some of the 
secrets of that happiness which age and habit 
alike fail to impair. 





A JURYMAN’S GRIEVANCE. 





“Wert, gentlemen, have you decided upon 
your verdict ?” asked a country judge, the other 
day, as the jury returned to the box. ; 

“Did I understand that the prisoner’s name 
was Brown—T. K. Brown ?” asked the foreman, 
gloomily. 

“<1 in,” 

** Then we bring in a verdict of murder in the 
first degree,” and the foreman rubbed his hands 
with an expression of horrible satisfaction. 

“But this isn’t a murder ease,” said the 
astonished judge; “this is an action to recover 
insurance. What on earth do you mean?” 

‘Don’t make any difference,” growled the 
foreman. My name is Brown, too—T. K. 
Brown—and for the last four years, some un- 
principled wretch of the same surname has had 
his washing done at the laundry I patronise. 
The result is that every now and then I find 
some of my silk embroidered handkerchiefs and 
shirts gone, and in place of them about the 
worst looking lot of old rag on record—things 
mixed, you see.” 

“Well, but——” 

_ ‘I know what you are going to say, but that 
ain’t the point. The other Brown always takes 
back the things of his I return. Oh! yes; but 
he freezes on to my garments like a mud-turtle 
to @ worm.” 

‘* Notwithstanding which——” 

“I wouldn’t a-minded it so much, but the 
cold-blooded appropriator always keeps posted 





as to when I change my laundrywoman, and the 
next week follows with his wash, too. Why, 
I’ve been clear round to all the wash-houses in 
the city six times already—this fellow after me 
like a sleuth-hound.” 

** Really, Mr. Foreman, this is all very well, 
but——” 

“TI even went so far, your Honour, as to 
change my name—actually had all my under- 
clothes marked Gungleberg—Julius G. Gungle- 
berg—just think of it—but what did this 
wretch do but find it out, and change his’n, 
and before I knew it he had gathered in six 
more brand-new undershirts and a set of 
pojamas. It’s no use recommending him to 
mercy. I’ve explained the whole thing to the 
ory, and they all agree that he ought to be | 

ged before sunrise to-morrow, if the sheriff 
can fix things on time.” 

And there was a universal roar of indignation 
from the sympathetic spectators, as the judge 
ordered a new trial, and put the foreman under 
heavy bonds to keep the peace. 








FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” ‘Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WHERE CLARA HAD BEEN. 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair, Hoop. 


Yzs, why Clara Cousins did not return home 
from Jasmine Cottage the night before Mr. 
Edgecombe’s death was now clear enough. 
What were the details of the tragedy, however, 
was a question that the law must unravel and 
only time could answer. 

Day after day—till she lost all count of time, 
and at last only vaguely seemed to realise what 
she was waiting for—Miss Cousins had sat and 
watched at a window looking for the return of 
the girl whom she had often found fault with, 


*€You would soon have cause to alter your 
opinion if you were taken at your word,” 
laughed one of the men; “many a man and 
woman too have met with death in the Severn.” 

“Don’t talk about death, yon make me 
nervous,” said the seeond girl, with a little 
shiver. 

Then she added a few seconds later with reak 
fear in her face this time: 

« What is that among those rushes; it looks 
like a woman’s hand !” 

*¢ What fancies you do get hold of,’ replied 
the young man who had just spoken; “‘ but it is 
odd; here, lets get over to it.” 

And with a few vigorous strokes they neared 
the bank where the high reeds and rank vegeta- 
tion seemed to catch and retain a variety of 
things which in drifting down the river came in 
their way. 

It was a woman’s hand. As they neared it 
they saw that the body was wrapped about in 
tangled weeds partially covered with water, 
while only the small white hand was raised 
above the dark mass, calling mutely for aid or 
for vengeance. 

The sight made the men as well as the girls 
turn pale, then one of the former who was 
named Harlock, said: 

““We must give notice to the police and get 
a boat up to put herinto. You put me ashore, 
Birch, and stay with the girls while I run to the 
lock and get one of the men to help us; keepa 
good look out on the body and see that it 
doesn’t get into the stream. I won’t be more 
than a few minutes.” 

There was no chance of landing near the 
reeds, neither was there any pathway on tha‘ 
side of the river, so they crossed the stream 
and put the young man ashore on the towing 
path. 
And soon afterwards the body of the woman 
they had found was taken from the water, where 
it had been more than a fortnight, and though 
the face was so disfigured that recognition of 
the features was nearly impossible, the marka 
on the linen, the jewellery, the clothing and 
contents of the pockets as well as the general. 
size and stature of the poor creature, went t« 
prove that this was all that was left of the mis- 
sing Clara Cousins. 

“Had she fallen into the river and been 
drowned ?” was the first natural question. 





but whom she always loved dearly. 


Dr. Cousins feared for his sister’s reason if | 


this useless, hopeless state of expectancy con- 
tinued, and it was almost by violence at last 
that the old lady was kept in her own room. 


For himself Dr. Cousins’ opinion on the subject | 


changed some half a dozen times every day, 
but this was before the awful certainty came. 

Despite his promise to Florence, Charles 
Rentroll did not go down to Worcester, neither 
did he communicate with anyone to whom Clara 
had belonged, and when, tired of waiting and 
restless to do something to penetrate the 
mystery, Dr. Cousins and Horace Templar came 
up to London to seehim, the man was not to be 
found. 

His house in Bruton Street was closed up, | 
and the owner of it had gone abroad, the 
woman in charge said, but what part of the | 
world he had started for she could not say. 

Their call at Wilton Crescent to see Florence 
was equally fruitless, for she was suffering from | 
brain fever, and when Dr. Cousins with the | 
other physician came to the side of her bed she | 
did not know him. 

So they returfied to Worcester very sad and | 
dispirited, the dread growing upon both of them | 
that Clara was the companion of Kentroll’s | 
flight. Andsoon after this the greater shock 
came. A party of four, two ladies, the same 
number of men, were in a boat on the river. 

It was a glorious evening, the ripe rich tints 
of autumn were upon the trees, the water looked 
transparent and placid as a sheet of glass, and 
one of the girls in the boat said, dreamily : 

“T don’t feel as though this water could drown 
anyone, it is so clear; thoughI can’t swim I 
should not be in the least afraid to jump or be 
thrown into it.” 





It was not an impossible thing for her to 
have unconsciously walked into the water in the 
dark, but the doctors who made the post- 
mortem examination said that this could not 
be, for death had been caused by a wound in th 
neck and not by drowning. 

That the girl had fought hard for her life was 
also pretty evident, for her clothes about the 


‘arms and neck were torn and rent, and in her 


right hand—not the one that had been seen 
above the rushes—was firmly clasped a fragment 
of coloured flannel ; a piece of aman’sshirt. With 
great difficulty this was extracted from the dead 
girl’s grip, and then it was discovered that it 
contained two button holes, and had evidently 
been part of the right side of the front of a 


| shirt. 


Perhaps she had clung to it in some frantic 
effort to save herself, but besides this there was 
nothing that could afford any clue to the per- 
petrator of the crime of robbing this young 
creature of her life. At the coroner’s inquest, 
however, Dr. Cousins made a strange and 
startling statement. The deceased girl, he 
said, was not his daughter though she had borne 
his name, and had never herself Known that he 
was not her parent. 

Twenty years ago, he went on, a woman came 
ostensibly to consult him as a patient, but when 
in his presence she asked him if he would adopts 
a child as his own, and ask no questions about 
her origin if he received with the infant a thou- 
sand pounds. He hesitated; his wife had just 
become a mother, but from its birth it was clear 
that their own child could not live for more 
than a few days or weeks at the utmost, so he 
consulted Mrs. Cousins, she consented, and the 
strange baby was brought to them the very day 
before their own little girl died. 

Thus the tiny waif filled the place so socom 
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vacated for it, and even Miss Cousins, the 
doctor’s own sister, did not know that Clara was 
not really her niece until after she had so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

Dr. Cousins was tortured greatly by the ques- 
tions that were asked him, but he answered 
themall calmly. He had kept his word; he had 
not attempted to find out to whom his reputed 
daughter really belonged, and he had no clue 


by which to unravel the mystery save the [ 


clothing in which the infant was dressed when 
she was brought to him. 

But this strange revelation introduced another 
element of suspicion. Did this girls existence 
threaten the safety or honour of some person 
who had himself, or by deputy, taken this way 
of removing her from his path? . 

“IT suppose you have never had inquiries 
addressed to you respecting the deceased girl ?” 
asked the coroner. 

The physician hesitated; then asked : 

“In what way do you mean? What in- 


quiries ? 

“As to her safety by the woman who brought 
her to you ?” 

“No.” 


**Nor any question as to her beizig your own | 
dauchter 2?” 

“No.” 

But this time more doubtfally, and with 
greater reluctance. Then he added, with an 
effort : ; 

“A gentleman eame to me some little 
time ago and asked me if Clara had a twin 
on™ 

* And you told him——” 

“That I did not know.” 

«Was he satisfied with your answer ?” 

“No; but I refused to give him any 

“Did he volunteer any reason for asking 

“Yes; he said my daughter was so much 
like some girl he wished to nrarry that ‘he could | 
scarcely believe she was not the same. He said 


it was no mere resemblance, but each girl was 
an exact counterpart of the other.” | 

«Can you tell us the names of the man who 
called and of the girl who was so much like the | 
de 1? 


ean decide whether you will make them 
pu C. 

Then Dr. Cousins wrote on a slip of paper the 
names of Lord Rookford and Rosalitid Vere. As 
the coroner read them his face beedme still 
more grave than it had been, and he asked: 

“Had the deceased girl a lover? Was she 
eng ged to anybody ?” 

Yo this question Dr. Cousins replied by 
telling all he knewand had learnt about Charles 
Rentroll. He told his listeners how his first 
knowledge was obtained froma bundle of letters 
which was found in his daughter’s desk, and, 


' she would have been @ promising candidate for 


«| will write them down, You and the juty | she left it with the firm intention of never sleep- 


sulted for some time returned a’ verilict: of | 
«* Wilful murder against: some person or persons 
unknown.” 

Then the matter passed into the hands’ 6P the 
police, and the body of poor Clara was. baried 
in the cemetery overlooking the town, the 
funeral being attended by hundreds. of-peopite 
whom curiosity or sympathy brought: to the 
spot. 

Among those who followed im the crowd to the 
grave were Dick Duster and his mother 

Not that they walked together, for indeed 
one might say that they kept as wide apart as 
possible, never looking at each other, while 
Chatty seemed to display something like fear im 
her bearing and manner, and kept very close to 
two ——— who had been her neigivbours 
and to whom she’was trying to exeuse herself 
for having connived at keeping the secret mi 
derstanding existing’ between Rentroll and Clara 
from the knowledge of her reputed father by 
receiving and bringing her the man’s letters. 

For Chatty had been very sharply spoken. to 
upon the subject by the coroner, the superin- 
tendent of police, and by marty other people for 
the share she had taken in the matter, and she 
was beginning to find that Woreester was not a 
pleasant place for her, that all her old customers 
refused any longer to employ her, and that it 
would decidedly be more comfortable as well as 
perhaps more safe for‘her to betake herself to 
London. 

Since the day succeeding Mr. Edgecombe’s 
death she had left her cottage by the river to the 
sole occupation of hér son. 

On that morning she had gone home for half 
an hour meatiing to get some of her clothing, as 
she intended to stay with her daughter as long 
as Florence desired. 

She found the House empty for Dick was out, 
but she borrowed a key of a neighbour, and so 
got into the place. 

Chatty’s neighbours used to call her a witeh, 
and certainly had she lived a few centuries ago 





the faggot and the stake. 

Whether or not she had any dealings with the 
powers of darkness I am not prepared to say, 
certain it is that she went to her cottage with- 
out the least intention of abandoning it, and 


ing under its roof again. 

Neither was she long im arriving at this ¢on- 
clusion. She did not spend half an hour in the 
house ; she took but very little away with Her 
from it, and thav little besides a change of 
linen wént into her pockéts, but she took leave 
of the place nevertheless ; sie returned the key 
which had opened the door'to the neighbour, atid 
surprised her with the request that she would 
not tell Dick that she had been home or Iét him 
know that anéther kéy besides thé one he had 
would open his door. 

The wottin promised, but her euriosity was 
aroused, and she natirally noticed Chatty 
Duster’s cottage and the habits of her som Dick 





having explained why Florence Edgecombe 
conli not be present on this octasion, he de 
tailed what he had learnt from her about the 
two having dined at Jasmine Cottage, and 

t n¢ lett it toge ther. 

Beyond this he put in the telegram received 
from Florence, saying that Rentroll would come 
to Worcester, and he likewise stated that as the 


man had not kept his word he and Horace 
iy r had gone to London to find him, but 
ad failed 

ung solicitor corroborated this part of 

the story, and-he also madea statement which 
i very mbch out of place at the time, and 
bi much censure upon him from the news- 
; he said that a low fellow named Duster, 


who had been in prison for efuelty to animals, 
had frightened Ciara Cousins more than’ once | 
t 


by his professions of admiration, and that he | 


i think-the piece of flannel found in the 
hand of the dead girl would be more likely to 
1ave belonged to such a man than to one hold- 
ing the position of a gentleman. 


Hiis opinion carried little weight with it. and 
yet with the evidence about Lord Rookford’s 
inquiries it made the case against Charles Rent- 
roll a trifle more doubtiul than it would other- 


wise have been, and the jury after having con. 


more closely than she dtherwise would have 
| done. 

To her hopeful offspring Chatty volunteered 
| no reason for her absence from hothe, and when 
| he sought her and demanded money and inquired 
| when she was coming back again she declared 

that she was penniless, and that she did iiot 
know when she should retutn. She had stayed 
| at Jasmine Cottage till Plorenee went awity, and 
it was ¢losed up, the place being left in the eare 
of the landlord, and after leaving there Chatty 
had gone to live with a poor wontan, a dréss- 
maker, whom she professed to pay fér board 
and lodging by working for her with Her 
needle. 

This was what Dick was told, but though he 

was far from satisfied he was for the time beimg 
| baffled, for he felt sure that his ‘mother's plea 6f 
| poverty was filse, thongh he ¢ould not hit 
|upon ally means of proviie it 80, or-“meré 
_ desirable still—of putting his haiid upon’ her 
| savings. 

Thus they met at Clava’s funeral, and if was 
| not until the ceremony wag over and the elergy+ 


if they can_only follow them up. 





/man, mourners and undertaker’s men had left 
‘the grave, that the crowd of people could press 
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forward to look own at the edfiin, pon which 
quantities of white rosesand other flowers had 
beén ‘strewn. 

Thus it happened tliat Chatty Duster with 
teats in her eyes anilis strange horror and terror 
om her face looked up froty the grave into which 
the doffin had beet lowered and encountered the 
gaze of her son Dick. : 

He had nét meant to: tteet her thus; and he 
slank back with a guilty look on his fuce, while 
het’ ¢yes fixed upon him, and in a moment, as 
though she could not hélp Ker words or her 
aetions, and for the tithe had no control over 


ne 





 hevse?f, she pointed to the enffin at their feet, 


and said, in a voice loud enough to be herd by 
those arownd: her : 


““Phis is your work, and will one an- 
sWwer for it.” ox ed 

Then she threw up Her ‘artis with « low ery 
and fell back insensible itito the amis of those 
behind her. 

“She's mad?’ orowled fhe rtifiah, as We 
pushed his way rudely past those who shrank 
from him. “ A fine mother T ve ett,” he went on; 
“PE wish” But he did not say vlond what be 
wished ; that was left te the imagination of his 
listeners, as he walked -out-of-the cemetery, no 
one daring or feeling inclined to. stop him. 

From that day Chatty Duster disappeared. 

People who came to talk with her about her 
strange words in the cemetery were toll by the 
women im whose house she had been staying 
that Mrs. Duster had gone away by train the 


(previous nit ht. 


“The train goes to London,” she replies to 
séme' questions; “but whether Chatty will 
travel so far or not is more nor I can say. She 
went of her own free will, and there were nobody 
to make her stay.” 

And this was all the satisfaction that anyone 
céuld gain. 

But the police showed no anxiety about Chitty 
o® her accusation over the grave of the mardered 
gitl; it may have bech that they krew where 
she was, knew more than she could tell them, or 
it was equally possible that they “had fornred 
their own theory and were intent only upox 
working it out. ; 

"Be this as it thay, Chatty was gone, Dick con- 
tinued’ to ithabit his mother’s cottage, and Dr. 
Cousins and his'sister felt as though all the joy 
awd brightness had departed from their lives, 
While ‘Horace 'Pemplar lived, as he declared, only 
te Bring ‘the mitirderér of their lost darling’ to 
justice: 

So time goes on. 

The police have-threade-enough in their hands 


Charles Reritro, Bord ford, and Dick | 
Duster, suspicion poifits t6 each of them, but 
the first is the only one ; whom any 
nidtive for the ¢rime can be’ proved, atid motive 
in such a matte? ‘is of the first importance ; 
also hie was the person with whom the girl was 
last seen alive. 

But no arrests have been made. 

Charles Rentroll is not to be found, attd Dick 
Duster has shown no’sign whatever of intending 
to ren away. 

Perhaps he kiows that were he to do so the 
heavy hand of justice would be upon his shoulder 
at-onee. 

In any ease he temains, tilling his own garden 
and doing odd bits of work when he can get it, 
and that is now more often than before poor 
Clira’s body had been found, for in every town 
there are mén who take decided prejudices— 
opittions they call them =on'most public ovcur- 
rewiées, ard who having once declared them- 
sélves hold to their theories as though they 
were go tidny docs of faith upon which their 
fature existence depended. 

Thus a few there were who not only believed 
Dick Duster to be innocent of the cowardly 
crite, Utit who wished to prove Him so, and as 
the only means at hand af. showing their confi- 
deti¢e in ‘him, 'they'gave him work, treated him 
kindly, andthe went about saying what a very 
clever gardener he was. 

But all this did notthtow Horace Teniplar off 
the scent ofmaké him doubt for an instant the 
first. conviction that had taken possession of 
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his mind when he heard that Clara was missing. | 

“He did it,” he would say; “I am sure of it | 
and I will bring it home to him yet. It is the 
one purpose of my life, and though she did 
not love me, poor child, I will never think 
of another woman as my wife till Clara is 
avenged.” 

This was his determination, and Dick Duster 
knew it, but he did not fear his enemy. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FLORENCE I8 GONE. 
Can wealth give happiness ? Look round and sea 
What gay distress ! what splendid misery! 

Watts these events were transpi in Wor- 
cester Mrs. Henen was making hen at home 
tin the late Mr. Fenton’s house im Wilton Cre- 
scent, acting in every way as it belonged 
to. her, and Florence mbe very 
much as a cat 





treat a mouse. 


Arthur Wardour, with his father and Judith that 


Henen, were still the- guests of the Craysforths 
in Scotland. 

Lord Rookford had not been prevailed upon 
to join them. The breach between himself aad 
his father was too wide'for that, particularly as 
Judith Henen was one of the party. Not that 
he hadany ill-will towards this girl, forin point 
of fact he liked her, and he gave her full credit 
for not being privy tothe scheme of forcing him 
to marry her, but, on this very ground, because 
he would not put himself or her in a false posi- 


tion, he excused himself from: joining his parents’ | 


and their 3. 
Arthur Wardour had gone, however. 
Term was over; Wardour Hall woulll not be 


a pleasant home for him, and thouyli-he’ would!) newspaper 
Florenee, 


have liked to have seem 

meditated running down to her before:starting 
northward, he had been over-persuaded, carried 
off by force as it were, so that with travelling 
and change of scene, several days had passed 
without his writing to her,and when he did 
write, Mrs. Henen, who was then with them, 
managed to abstract that letter from the pile. 
‘that was to be sent southwards, 

His next epistle shared’ the same fate, and he 
was beginning to fret and fume at receiving 
no reply, when a yachting expedition was 
undertaken to explore some islands and visit 
some point of interest on the coast, and’on his 
retutn, thoveh theré was still no letter from 
Worcester, he wrote another missive-and posted 
it himself. 

Fortune was still against him, however, for 
though this letter escaped Mrs. Henen, the 
tone of it aswe have seen irritated Florence, 
and Jocko stole’it from her pocket, so no answer 
was sent to it, and then came the girl’s long 
illness. : 

Soanxious was Arthur becoming ather silence, 
however, that he would no-doubt have brought 
his visit t: an untimely end, and have started 
for England, but that in the most careless and 
easy. manner possible he broke his leg. It was 
s0 simple. 

Jumping from the side of a boat to the land- 
ing place, instead of alighting on the pier of 
planks, he fell short of it and broke his left leg. 
Nobody was at hand, and it was some time be- 
fore he was found, sothat when taken up he was 
quite insensible. 

It was the day after this aecident that Mrs. 
Henen heard of'her brother’s death, also of the 
decease of Mr. William Fenton, and she had 
started for England without even letting her 
daughter know what-had happened, or the real 
motive for her journey 

That theré was some misehief brewing for 
somebody Judith was quite sure, bat as her 
juslicious inquiries could elicit nothing but what 
she knew to be false from her wily parent, she 
gave up the atteniptto fathom the meaning of 
this solitary jourmeys 

So. Mrs. Henen went:awey, leaving but a 
gloomy party behind! her. Arthur Wardour-was 
confined to his bed, and the dector looked grave 
and talked of amputation, and it was more than 
once feared that recovery was only to be pur- 


Happily this price had not to be paid, but 
they were long, weary days in which the young 
man lay on his couch fevered and helpless, and 
during all this time, in all his pain and anxiety, 
not a letter, not a line came from Florence. 

They were all very kind to him. His father 
sat by His bedside for hours during each day. 
The earl, the countess and Judith all paid him 
visits aud brought. him flowers and talked or 
read to him, but there was nothing soothing in 
this while his heart and brain were racked with 
anxiety concertting the woman he loved. One 
day he could endure the strain no longer, and he 
said to Judith, the countess being at a little 
distance. 

* Miss Henen, cam you'tell me anything about 

your cousin, Florence? You know she is my 
‘promised wife, arid I have not heard from her 
since we have been in Seotland, now nearly two 
months. She always spoke of you so kindly in 
her ‘letters, that Iam sure you must sympathise 
with us, it is principally anxiety on her account 
is my Pecovery.” 
** No,” replied the girl, with feeling; “ I am 
anxious on the same s¢ore. I have written no 
less than four'letters,; and have not had a@ reply 
tooneofthem. I can’t makerit out.” 

“Ts thete anybody to whom you could tele- 
graph?” heasked, helplessly; “I can’t tell you 
how this silence tens me, something dread- 
ful has happened, I am sure.” 

“ Florence is true to'you; of that you may be 


some news if any is to be got T haven't seen a 


ora 
be more anxious than you can help. I shall 
have.seme news to tell you when I come back, 
no doubt.” 

Then she smiled and left the room, while he 
felt lighter hearted than he had done for many 
a day. With such afriend to help and encourage 
him he felt quite hopeful. 

When Judith returned later in the day, she 
tried‘ to look cheerful, but her heart-was heavy 
and sad, and try as she would, she could not en- 
tirely hide ‘her depression. 

**T hope you will get well as soon as you can,” 
she said, “for you are needed sorely. But I 
must tell’ you what I have learnt. I telegraphed 
to Jasmine Cottage and paid for an answer. It 
eame from the telegraph office to.say the cottage 
was shut up and no one was living there. Then 
I telegraphed toa particular friend of Florence’s, 
a Clara Cousins, again taking care to seeure a 

ly. It came, not from her, but from her 
father, stating that his daughter was dead— 
hadbeen’ murdered, that my uncle Mr. Edge- 
combe was dead and Florence. had gone to 
London. Well, I telegraphed ‘back to him 
again—you see I spent most of my time at the 
post office. I told him my relationship to 
Florence and of your accident, expressed my 
grief at the sorrow he was in, and entreated him 
to give me my cousiri’s address.” 

“And you got an answer to this?” asked 
Arthur, breathlessly, for the girl had paused. 

“Yes,” reluctantly. 

«Why don’t you go on?” he demanded, with 
sudden impatience. 

«Because it is not an easy thing todo. One 
doesn’t like to suggest anything against one’s 
own mother, and yet there is something wrong. 
The address sent to me by Dr. Cousins is the 
same as that from which my mother writes to 
mé, and he says that Mr. Fenton is dead and 
Florence herself is ill with brain fever.” 

**Good' heavens! But your motheris there ?” 
in a tone of relief; “she will take care of her.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the girl, bitterly; ‘she 
will take care of heras the wolf takes care of 
the lamb.” 

But what can she do to her ?” asked Arthur, 
startled by the girl’s tone and earnestness, 

“I don’t know what she can do,” was the 
slow reply; “she hates her bitterly, and it is 
anything but affection that has taken my 
mother to nurse my cousin. Then why this} 





chased by the loss of a lib. 


secrecy ? why not tell me that Florence is ill? : 
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| can’t understand it; it puzzles and troubles 
me. 

And the girl pressed her hands over her eyes 
to allay their throbbing, for she had had a long 
and exciting day of it. 

“But what is to be done?” asked Arthur, 
eagerly. ; 

“ Nothing ; at least I can think of nothing at 
present. You must get well as soon as you can. 
I will write to my mother as though I had 
learnt what we now know through the news- 
papers, and I will try to persuade the countess 
to take me to London the moment you are well 
enough to travel; if I only knew how to address 
a letter to Mercy, my cousin’s servant, and be 
sure of its reaching her, I should know better 
how matters are going on.” * 

“A good idea!” exclaimed Arthur; “Ford, 
one of the grooms at the Hall, is engaged to be 
married to that girl; I will drop him a line; one 
doesn’t like to use one’s servants in such a 
matter, but there is no help for it.” 

“You need say very little, only tell him to 
ask Mercy to write to me here, saying how 
Floretice is, and not to say anything to my 
mother about it. The girl knows she can trust 
me. 

«'Thank you ; I will; but several days must 
elapse before we can get any news. Oh! this 
wretched. leg of mine; it-is horrible to be tied 
to a couch like this.” 

“Tt is, but you must keep quiet.” 

Must! And besides yourself I have not a 
friend to help me.” 

“That is not strictly correct,” she returned, 
while her face flushed. “Why not ask your 
father to help you? fam sure he would. And 
after all my cousin is not an unsuitable wife for 
you; she must be rich, or,” she added, bitterly, 
“my mother would not be so close to her. You 
don’t like asking him,” she went on, abruptly ; 
* shall I do it?” 

“Well, he always does whatever you ask him, 
and you are her cousin, it is true; but what can 
he do ?” 

“Go to London; call at.the house and ask to 
see Florence; if she is kept away let him see 
my mother and ascertain as‘far as he can the 
true condition of affairs. Shall I ask him to do 
it?” 

* Yes, if you will.” 

Judith nodded like a bright knowing little bird 
and went off to execute her by no means easy 
task. 

“But, my dear child,’ objected the squire, 
when Judith propounded her scheme to him, 
“what can I do; I refused my consent to my 
son’s marrying this girl, and now because he has 
broken his leg I can’t go and look after her as 
though she belonged to me; the thing is impos- 
sible.” 

**I don’t see the impossiblity,” with a pout; 
* nor can I understand why you should object to 
Florence ; she is well born, very handsome and 
amiable, and I believe very rich; what have you 
to say against her ?” 

“My dear, I have nothing to say against her. 
No doubt she is a most charming young woman, 
but my wife made up her mind that Arthur 
should not marry her, and I agreed with her.” 

“Qh, if you are afraid of Mrs. Wardour I 
have nothing more to soy; I am very sorry I 
asked you to do anything contrary to her orders. 
I shall go to London myself.” 

And Miss Judith was leaving the room with 
great dignity when the squire caught her hand 
and said : 

“Come now, Missy, don’t talk like this about 
being afraid and under orders, for you know it 
isn’t true; and how can you gototown? Who 
is to take you ?” 

«T shall go by myself,” still stiffly. 

“That is very absurd, not to be thought of. 
Well, I’ll go and do what I can,” with a sigh of 
resignation. “I only hope I shan’t make mat- 
ters worse than they are.” 

“TJ don’t see how you can do that,” returned 
the girl, relaxing a little; “but don’t go with 
the air of a martyr on his way to the stake, Mr. 
Wardour, because that would be too absurd.” 

“No; I'll go wnd do exactly what you tell 
me.” 
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“That is very nice of you. I'll give you full 
instructions, and you will start to-morrow 
morning.” 

The squire madea grimace; he was having a 
very pleasant time of it here in Scotland, and 
he had no fancy for the mission forced upon 
him, but he yielded to Judith as he always must 





yield to some woman, and having listened to 
what she had to say, he began to follow the pro- | 
gramme laid down for him by seeking his son | 
and saying: 

“Tam going to London for a few days, can I | 
do anything for you while I am in town.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Arthur, his face brightening, | 
“has Miss Henen told you anything ?” | 

“She has asked me to call upon her mother | 
and inquire after her cousin, who she fears is ill. | 
Ithought you might perhaps have some message | 
to send.” | 

“Oh, sir, if you would give a little note 
from me to Florence I should indeed be grate- 
ful.” 

“Well, write it, and I’ll do the best Ican. I} 
shan’t go to the Hall, and you needn't men- | 
tion my going to London if you are writing 
home.” 

Then the squire went off to make excuses | 
to the earl and countess for his absence for a 
few days. 


Determined to leave no stone unturned Arthur | 
Wardour wrote to Ford, the groom at the Hall, 








[DIscovERED.} 


“Does a young woman of the name of Mercy 
Duster live here?” he asked of the girl who 
opened the door. 

She looked at him curiously for an instant, 
then answered, slowly: 

“Te 

“Tell her Tom Ford from th’ Hall wants to 
see her, please. You may say her young man 
if you like,” inan undertone. “Tl be bound 
you’ve got one of your own.” 

The young woman tossed her head ; her young 
man was in the “Guards,” but she went to 
fetch Mercy Duster, who came to the door with 
swolleneyes. Upon seeing who her visitor was, 
Mercy threw herself into his arms, sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

“She’s gone! she’s gone! what shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

**Who’s gone ? But try to be calm, lass. Pyt 
on your hat and come fora walk. You can get 
leave, I’ll be bound.” 

“There’s nobody to ask leave from; wait a 
minute.” 

«* But where is she ?” 

And a few seconds later Mercy and her faith- 
ful Tom were walking into Hyde Park. 

“I’m so glad you're come,” began the girl. 
“Twas going to leave to-morrow, and I don’t 
know what todo. She’s no more mad than Iam ; 
no, nor half so much.” 

“Who do you mean? Make haste; I’ve a 


asking him to get Mercy Duster to write to Miss | whole cartload to say to you.” 


Judith Henen and tell her how and where Miss 
Florence Edgecombe was. He then spoke of his 
own accident, and urged the man to spare no 
expense in getting all the information he could 
and sending it off to him at once. 

The consequence of this letter was that Ford 
informed the house steward that he wanted a 
holiday in order that he might go and see a sick 
relative, and having obtained leave he started 
by the mid-day fast train for London. 

Thus when the shades of evening had closed 
he rang the servants’ bell of the house in Wil- 





ton Crescent which had belonged to the late 
William Fenton. 


‘Miss Florence, to be sure. 
mad.” 
“’Twas about her I come to town,” said 


‘om. 

Then he detailed the contents of Arthur’s 
letter and demanded what was to be done. 

‘I don’t know what’s to be done,” returned 
Mercy, helplessly, ‘That old cat Mrs. Henen 
made out that Miss Florence was mad, and she 
made her violent like, and she got two doctors 
to agree to all she said, and they took Miss 
Florence away and put her into a lunatic 
asylum ; at least,so they say, but they may 
have killed her for aught I know.” 


They say she’s 








“TI don’t know. Mrs. Henen won’t tell me; 
she ordered me to leave the house, and I said 1 
wouldn’t till the morning, or if I did I'd go to 
the station-house or to a magistrate, and get it 
all in the newspapers in the ing. That 
frightened her. I shall go to my mother to- 
morrow.” 

“But what am I to do about Mr. Arthur ?’” 
asked Tom, anxiously. 

“Go to him,” said Mercy, with decision, “ you 
can say ever so much more than you can write. 
I’ve got a paper here that I’ve written out, 
meaning to take it to Dr. Cousins or any friend 
of my poor Miss Florence, You take it with 
you and start to-night. There’s no time to lose 
= they will drive her quite mad between 

em.” 

«But when did they take her away ?” 

“This morning, and directly I heard it I sat 
down in my room and wrote it all out. Here it 
is, and now don’t lose any more time, but you 
start for Scotland at once.” 

«But what about you, Mercy, lass ?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“Tm all right; I shall go to my mother to- 
morrow; she lives near Camberwell. The 
address is on this card. Mrs. Henen won’t hurt 
me; she’s afraid of me too much forthat. I 
caught her putting stuff into the physic they 
sent for Miss Florence. I’m all right; now 
you go off as soon as you can. Take this money ; 
you can pay me again.” 

Tom did so, but would not leave her until he 
had seen her safely into the house, and then, 
following her instructions, he juniped into a 
hansom cab and reached Euston Station just in 
time to secure hig ticket and get a seat in the 
Scotch mail. 

At another time he would have thought his 
journey wearisome, and would have remembered 
that he was hungry; now he could think of 
nothing but the startling fact that Florence 
Edgecombe, in spite of all her wealth and 
beauty, was the inmate of a lunatic asylum}: 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A strange, misshapen being, 
With kindly eyes 

And smile all es 3 

I remember 


A sBroap, flat face, almost copper-coloured, 
with the nose nearly level with the cheeks; deep 
sunk eyes, a great fleshy forehead, thick lips, of 
the unmistakable negro type, a bushy, curly 
black beard, an almost bald head, and a figure 
in accordance with this grotesque ugliness of 
physioguomy, not more than three “feet six 
inches in height, hump-backed, with crooked 
legs and large, misshapen feet. 

It seemed as if Nature had fashioned the 
individual who now looked in at the window and 
grinned amiably on Lady Elaine in a cruel 
freak—a diabolical spirit of mockery. The 
dwarf was a living caricature upon the race of 
man. 

Lady Elaine immediately put down the book 
which had absorbed her attention and rose to do 
the honours of her house witha frank and 
charming grace, which was no lesson taught in 
that aristocratic school of manners where her 
countess mother had reigned supreme during 
the earlier chapters of this story. 

Lady Elaine’s courtesy came from her own 
kind and pitiful and womanly heart. 

“Come in, Mr. Despardo. Is it not sultry in 
the sunshine? This window faces north, which 
makes this window very pleasant in the hot 
weather. Do come in and rest. Seat yourself 
in that low chair. I always think chintz makes 
a chair look nice in summer time now. I will 
ving; but first tell me what you would like.” 
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[LADY ELAINE’S VISITORS. ] 


She looked at her watch. “ We shall lunch in 
half an hour.” 

Mr. Despardo grinned again so as to show all 
his very white, even teeth. In this particular 
Nature had not been cruel tothe dwarf. He had 
the most beautiful and brilliant teeth that it is 
possible to imagine. 

“Thanks, my Lady Elaine,” he said, kissing 
the tips of his fingers, which were white and 
slender as a young lady’s, to Lady Elaine; 
“thanks. I will wait the half hour for lunch; 
and could you extend the time even a little 
longer? I expect some friends.” 

Mr. Despardo’s voice was singularly sweet and 
clear. Lady Elaine felt that she flushed scarlet 
all over the beauty of her fair, sweet face. 

So painfully conscious was she of this blushing 
that she walked to the window, looked out, and 
beckoned to Lionel, who was romping on the 
lawn with a great white dog, to come and see 
“A great friend of yours, Lionel,” called out 
Elaine, in cheery tones. 

The little boy and the great dog came bound- 
ing together into theroom. Lionel’s dark beauty 
was not enhanced this morning by any excep- 
tionally rich or fantastic costume. 

He wore only a complete suit of buff-coloured 
muslin, jacket, waistcoat, and knickerbockers to 
match, long, dark blue stockings, and dainty 
buckled shoes. On his beautiful head was 
simply a soft cap of snowy cotton, with a button 
and tassel. 

His rich, olive colouring, magnificent dark 
eyes, and perfectly chiselled, though childish 
features, made up a picture face at which 
Despardo grinned with unequivocal delight. 

Lionel held out his little hand to Despardo, 
who suddenly caught him in his arms and im- 

rinted a warm kiss on the child’s round cheek. 

jonel was a frank and brave boy. His countess 
grandmother, had she condescended to make his 
acquaintance, would have detected the peasant 
blood in his veins, even had she been ignorant 
of the fact that it ran there by reason of the 
boy’s want of cold hauteur towards those who 
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were beneath him, or who were in any way un- 
couth or unpleasant in manner or appearance. 

The little “mongrel,” as Lady Donnamore 
always called her beautiful grandson when she 
alluded to him, not only endured the dwarf’s 
caresses without horror, but seized his hand and 
held it tenderly between his own chubby palms. 

“And how do you get on, Master Lionel? 
You can read now ?” 

“Oh, yes! and swim and ride,” answered the 
urchin, eagerly. ‘“Ican ride to hounds, if my 
mother will let me, next winter.” 

“Which most assuredly your mother will not 
allow,” said Lady Elaine, with a smile. “You 
are all your mother has in the wide world, 
Lionel, don’t forget that, my child.” 

“TI don’t,” said Lionel; “ but I wish I was a 
great man, and then I could take care of my 
little mother.” 

** And who teaches you ?” pursued Despardo. 

“My mother, but she says I must have a 
tutor.” 

“Shall I be your tutor?” asked Despardo. 
Then, turning to Lady Elaine: 

«T am in earnest, my Lady Elaine. I should 
be delighted to undertake the tuition of this 
noble child? Will you give me a room and 
appoint me as a tutor.” 

Lady Elaine’s delicate eyebrows were arched 
in surprise. 

“Do you really mean it?” she asked. “A 
man of your talents and knowledge of the 
world? Think what a burial of yourself this 
would be in a quiet country house like mine.’ 

“Even as Adam may have looked back in 
eager yearning to the garden of Eden after he 
was expelled from it, so do I always and ever 
look back to Cheverly when I leave it,” Despardo 
answered. “All I will stipulate for is that my 
friend may sometimes visit me here.” 

Elaine turned away in haste, and again looked 
out over the lawn; but there was no dog and 
no child there now as excuses for her turning 
away her face, which really worked in a singular 
manner. 


. She was pale now. Her lovely lips were com- 
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pressed. There was even a suspicion of min- 
oled fire and tears in her eloquent blue eyes. 

~ “JT should be happy always,” she said, at 
iength, “to entertain any friend of yours. Cer- 
tainly, as you like Lionel and Lionel likes you, 
you might spend a few of these hot summer 
weeks at Cheverly among the hay fields and the 
ripening corn and the reddening orchards that 
you love to represent on canvas. Being tutor to 
my boy for a little while does not interfere with 
your career as an artist. I should be glad for 
Lionel to have the benefit of your instructions.” 

“Then it is settled,” said and his 
ugly face lighted up with a gleam of triumph. 
When may I enter on my new duties, Lady 
Elaine? Next week ?”’ 

« Yes,” Elaine answered, half absently. Then 
she said, turning round suddenly, and facing 
Despardo: 

“How did come here from Dorking? 
There is no rail—no omnibus.” 

«Ha! I walked the four miles. I delight in 
exercise, but I did not venture to-present myself 
to my Lady Elaine in dust-covered habiliments. 
I went to the village inn, the ‘Cheverly Arms,’ 
fora warm bath, and since I had my breakfast 
I changed my elothes.” 

«“ Why not have eome on here ?” asked Blaine, 
hospitably. “This house is a kind of refuge for 
travellers.” 

“I know it, my Lady Blaine. Your name is 
known far and wide in the county for charity to 
the oo 

3 did not mean that, Mr. Despardo. 
tell me, who is the friend whom you expect here 
now ?”” 

“There are a party,” Despardo answered, 
‘witha rather eruel grin, for he was watehing 
Elaine’s face, and he saw it cloud with disap- 
pointment, and an iow of listless polite- 
ness came over it as he went on. © e is 
your fine, dashing brother-in-law, Lord Killalo ; 


there is your own fair sister, the countess ; then 
besides, there is my Lady Cotswold with her 
little daughter Christine. Ah, the fiery little 


baggage, a playmate for our Lionel now, but I 
hope nothing mote thana playmate in the years 
to come; besides these, there is Edward 
Chester.” 

Despardo paused. Lady Elaine had now com- 
mand of her fair countenance, for she was look- 
ing at Despardo and he was looking at her. 

«Then are they all coming in here to lunch ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, and since your Court is so cool,,so de- 
lightful, so hospitable, they all design to pass 
the night here, and goon in their waggonette 
to-morrow. I came on to prepare the way, my 
Lady Elaine, vo see if you could receive them. 
Besides, you might have been out.” 

“That is not likely just now,” Elaine an- 
swered, quietly. ‘‘In August I think of going 
to Switzerland, and I should like to pass the 
winter in Rome. I have just been reading your 
friend Mr. Chester’s wonderful book, ‘ Lyrics of 
Roman Life, Past and Present.’ ”’ 

“« He always writes wonderful books,” replied 
Despardo, “‘ and the English public are not slow 
to appreciate his genius. They would lionise 


him out of all his peace of mind if he would let 
them, but he won’t, he’s a man who lives in his 
own thoughts, his own views of things, and he 
has the wonderful power of showing us these 
thoughts of his in a guise so lovely that one 


must weep or laugh or anathemiatise as one 
reads.” 

Elaine smiled faintly. 

* Truly he has the power,” she answered, as 
she looked away towards the gently-stirring 
woods at the foot of her lawn—*“ truly he has 
the power to stir our pulses, to make the hearts 
of men and women beat as one reads. His ‘lays 
of the poor’ are wonderful, one could fancy he 
had been of them, suffered with them, he seems 
so to pity their wants, their weaknesses, their 
ignorances. Yes, his are soul-stirring words.” 


* Only,” said Despardo, “ unfortunately there 
are hundreds of men and women who have no 
hearts, of men and women—pshaw! it is often 
a doll’s heart that lies under a fashionable 
woman’s jewelled bodice, and men have some- 
times the souls of dogs and horses—animals— 





anxiety. 
But 


mere animals, and these praise the works of 
Chester because the London world has elected 
that he shall be fashionable, but they never 
tead them. Him, la, ha!” 

Blaine knew tlt Despardo was alluding to 
ther betting, Korge-racing brother-in-law, and 
hevr fair, dollish sister Clarice. She. was too 
noble and too elinritable to delight in speaking 
-—eo™ of others. ae 

5, Despardo is'teo severe,” she thought to 
herself, a wes next moment = Coa oo watt 
laugh, w knew proceeded m ee Wi 
chest of her sister Clarice. 

«T suid Bob was sure to make a mistake,” the 
little countess. 
is who if once we 


stri washing 
pattern. On her head was a 
awake ; her skirteof dark bl 
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darling.” 

“Oh, IT-am as strong as a little horse,” 
Clarice answered, with a laugh, her 
sister’s embrace. “TI certainly don’t go to bed 
early. We didn’t get off last night till balf-past 
two, and most nights it’s three. Bobby is such 
a boy for billiards, and we have his men friends 
every night at our dear little house in Montague 
Square. It’s not much of a place, but oh, we 
are so merry there,” 

A violent fit of coughing cut short the tirade 
of the merry, fragile: little countess. 

All this while the young Earl of Xillalo had 
not.appeared. It seemed that he and the others 
had paused at the foot of the terrace steps to 
admire the points of two fine horses that Lady 
Elaine’s groom was taking for an airing. 

“T am so tired and so thirsty,” said Lady 
Killalo. “I should like champagne better than 
anything, Elaine, and now I think [ll have a 
cigarette to soothe my excited nerves,as dear 
old Bobby says.” 

Lady Elaine turned round quickly upon her 
delicate sister. 

“Don’t, Clarry,” she said, emphatically, * it 
does you harm, and is unwomanly besides.” 

Lady Clarice laughed her little, vapid, good- 
tempered laugh. She was the most character- 
less young person one can well imagine. She 
took her whole code of opinions from those she 
lived with, especially if they had any sort of 
influence over her, and almost everybody with 
whom she came in contact had influence over 


her. 

If she had married a Quaker, she would have 
worn large bonnets and voted card parties and 
balls sinful, but having married a very silly young 
noble, who was going fast on the road to the 
dogs, poor Lady Clarice followed in his wake, 
laughed and applauded, and thought her Bob 
the very greatest hero under the sun. She put 
away her cigarette at Elaine’s request, but she 
expressed a second time a strong desire for 
champagne. 

“You shall have some, dear Clarry, and you 
must try and get a little fatter; eat more, sleep 
more. I wish you would stay here for a month 
and let me take eare of you, while all these good 
people are roving about the country in their 
waggonette. Ah, here’s Bob.” 

Robert, Earl of Killalo, entered the room, and 
shook hands heartily: with his beautiful sister- 
in-law. He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow, freckled and red-haired, fair com- 
plexioned, and vastly good+tempered. Certainly 
he and his amiable pale little countess were one 
lof the happiest couples under the sun, their 
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journey towards the dogs notwithstanding, for 
nothing ever put them out of humour, nothing 
worried them, nothing gave them a moment's 
Mmeasiness. 

L © Fou're looking prettier, Elaine, than any of 
‘the pestty portrait women in the Academy this 
year, isn’t she, Despardo? But that she knows 
without one saying anything, and here’s Lady 
2 d so hungry she is ready to eat us all up, 


c advanced to Elaine and embraced 
_" @ vehement manner. Lady Cotswold was 
| still a very dashing and fine looking woman 
Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, not- 
| withstanding the fact that she had joined a 


jon. 
**The earl? ©h, well and 


” 


lunch, and send them theirs under the trees. 
Now here’s the great man of the London 
season.” Last not least these words whispered 
into the ear of Lady Elaine: “ He is a genius, 
and therefore to be hated in private life.” 

Edward Chester: entered and bowed with a 
courtly grace to the. Lady Elaine. She gave 
him her hand, and Christine watching it, saw 
it tremble, but the man whose poems, sparkling 
essays, and wonderful life-like novels had set all 
the world talking, searcely dared, it seemed, to 
hold it for more than a moment. 

He bowed and relinquished it,and then spoke 
a few, polite conventional words touching the 
heat of the weather, and the beauty of Cheverly 
Court. Edward Chester was above the average 
height, but he stooped a little. His dark hair 
had worn away from his broad brow; his face 
was very pale, with refined features. He wore 
a thick black beard and moustache. His face 
was thoughtful rather than sad; inexpressibly 
gentle was the expression in the large dark eyes, 
whose fire seemed already quenched, although 
the pathos was still young. 

Soon the whole party were seated round the 
table in the dining-room, partaking with relish 
of Lady Elaine’s delicate and dainty hospitality. 
Everybody ate and drank and laughed and 
talked. Champagne corks. popped; the loud 
laughter of Lady Killalo filled the room, but the 
feast came to ah end at last, and Lord Killalo 
‘asked those present to join him in a game of 
billiards. Lady Elaine excused herself. 

“T have to see to the poultry, the hothouse, 
even the dairy,” she said, laughing.. “You 
don’t know what a woman of business I am here 
in the country. Let the children play in the 
garden and all you good people go to the billiard 
room.” 


An hour after this Elaine was in the boundary 
land between the lawn and flower-gardens, and 
that range of fruitful land where the black heart 
and the peach ripened on the wall, where. there 
were verdant acres of .strawberry-beds in which 
the ripe, crimson fruit grew large as apricots. 

She was walking in a thicket of rose-trees of 
the old-fashioned sort which she loved for their 
perfume, “the fragrance of old memories,” as 
she said, which hung about them. All at once 





she heard a shrill scream of childish terror, and ' 
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then the splashing of water in the fish-pond be- 
low the rose thicket. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Perdition seize my sotl 
But I dd love thee. 


Iv was. not Lionel’s voice; it'was the shrill 
treble of little. Lady Ckristine Blandford, 
daughter of the Earl.of Cotswold. Elaime was. 
not. forty seconds: in reaching the brink.of the 
pool, adeep.one surrounded by, weed$.and rushes, 
a wild tangle of verdure. Elaine had.always 
forbidden Lionel to go-near thisdfish-pond alone. 
The fish that dwelt in its pellucid depths were 
rare and. dainty., The last occupant had been 
devoted to fish hatehing. 

Elaine did: not, like to have the pond closed; 
which had been a delight to her generous god- 
mother; but she-was- always nervous when she 
knew that Lionel was in the fruit-garden, be- 
cause he hadto pass the pond to reach it. She 
stood with a terror-Strieken face rdw elose to 
the pond. She saw only little Lady Christine 
in her fanciful costume and short skir%s, her 
dark face convulsed with terror; sae was still 
screaming vidlently. 

Before Elaine’s white lips could ask a auestion 
she saw approaching thetangied shore from the 
water a man swimming boid strokes, yet evi- 
dently he was bringing Lionel, with him, for she 
saw her boy’s liéad above the water. Another 
moment. and Edward Chester sprang to the 
shore, and laid the senseless Lionel upon the 
ground. 

“Don’t fear,” he. said, pointing to the child, 
“he had only sank once, and I have kept his 
head above the water. Let us get him home 
and intoa.warm bath; this pond ought .to be 
closed up.” 

In another moment he had lifted the boy in 
his arms, the little white,. sweet face 
on his shoulder. : Elaine followed close all the 
while. She had uttered no word expressive of 
fear, anguish, or gratitude, but her silence: was 
more eloquent than a torrent of words. 

The little procession entered the house, and 
for the next two hours Elaine and her maids 
were busy in attending. to the little heir of 
Cheverly Court. He was soon. restored to 
warmth and consciousness. 

Edward Chester, when he had. changed his 
wet clothes, came to the door of Lionel’s cham- 
ber, and when Elaine appeared he asked leave 
to see the child. Elaine led the way,and the 
two stood sile and watched the sweet face 
of the sleeping boy, but then Lady Elaine looked 
at Chester’s face. 

« What a noble face,” she thought. “I would 
fancy that I had seen it long ago in a dream. 
* He has saved my child’s life.” 

¥et all this while Elaine had not once ex- 
pressed her thanks to the man whose works and 
whose face and whose whole being seemed to 
her so near perfection that she was almost in 
danger, she feared, of betraying the strange, 
deep, subtle interest with which he inspired 
her. ; 

“He isa noble boy,” she heard Chester say. 
Then he looked towards beautiful Elaine, and 
their eyes met. 

“T have not thanked you,” she-said, in soft, 
yet earnest tones, “ because I do not know how 
Yo thank you for restoring my all to me. I 
should soon die if I lost Lionel.” 

“He is a noble ehild, Lady Elaine.” 

“And he is all I have—all I. have im the 
world, Mr. Chester.” 


You are'so young and so fair,” said Chester, 
“it is h marvel that you have not made new 
fies during these years of widowhood.” 

It was a strange unconventional speech con 
sidering that Chester’s acquaintance with Lady 
Elaine O’Hara only dated from six months'back, 
But although asa rule Chester’s manners were 
distinguished by such a courtly ¢race that'many 
ladies of fashion had been heard to declare that 
they were oonfident he must be sptung from a 
noble race, still there was much that was 


bizarre and fantastic about the man. 





| 





He was an Ametican; he associated on the 
closest terms of intimacy with Despardo, the 
grotesquely ugly, eminently talented, good- 
tempered ahd generous artist whom everybody 
liked, and who, dwarf'and copper-coloured as he 
was, nobody save the low and the mean ever 
lawghed at behind his back. 

Lady Elaine grew.a shade paier'as he spoke 
of the “other ties” she. might have been sup: 
posed to have been likely to make during tine 
years of her widowhood. 

“ T have one simple reason for clioosing: isola- 
tion. [have never loved.” 

“* Nobody but your husband ?” 

* Not-evenihim as he should have been loved, 


poor lad; for him I had only the tenderest: 


pity, the most passionate desire te do. my duty 
by him while he was away and I could not find 
him; but. love, such as it does exist and should 
exist, that divine presence, that ecstacy. which 
lifts one towards heaven,-that. 1 never felt. for 
him-at. adl.” 

“Your nature then.and your heart are cold, 
but your poetic fancies arefervid’; your imagina- 


tion soars above the realities of this dull world,’ 


so that unless you. met-an ideal hero, an impos- 
sible being, you would never love at all.” 

Lady Elaine O’Hara could have told the 
young American poet that she had realised her 
ideal too truly for her own peace, that in meet- 
ing him she had met the heroic being of her 
girlhood’s dreams, butshe feared that his heart 
was cold towards her; then rumour had been 
‘busy with his name. She had heard all kinds 
of stories of him. That he had a wife in 
America who was beautiful as a houris, but 
wicked and heartless. That he worshipped her 
while she repaid his love with cruel scorn, only 
regarding him’as a gold mine from whence she 
drew wealth, which she squandered in selfish 
extravagance. 

This was one tale. ‘Another was that he 
loved with a hopeless and devouring love the 
beautiful and intellectual and most dignified 
wife of another man; that this good woman 
pitied him in her'cold, exalted fashion, and that 
he had sworn never to marry another woman. 
Then there was ‘a story that he had been be- 
trothed to-a lovely girl who had died in his arms 
of cruel consumption, and that his heart was in 
her grave. 

Anyhow, this Chester loved somebody else; 
dead or alive, would’ never love her ; he was her 
ideal, but she to him was only a pretty and 
rather weak woman of ‘the English aristocracy, 
to whom he would always be: courteous and 
gentle as was his wont with all women, but 
nothing more. 

«And if I met the ideal hero, Mr. Chester,” 
she said, trying to turn it off with a laugh, for 
the conversation was growing far too pointed, 
“he would be engaged, or his affections would 
have twined themselves inextricably with some 
memory of a lost love dead or false, so that my 
admiration ‘would end in my own discomfiture. 
You did not tell me,’ she continued, with a 
complete change of manner, “ how it happened 
that you were so close to the pond at the time 
that my poor darling fell in. I thought you 
were all happily playing billiards at the time.” 

“Tama whimsical wretch. I have learnt to 
play at billiards with some amount of skill, for 
it is necessary to understand the emotions of 
the gamester if one wishes to study mankind in 
all its phases; but there are times when the 
sight of the balls and the cue are hateful to me. 
This morning was one of those times. I left my 
gay friends to follow the children out. upon the 
lawn, and watch their gambols, and I arrived 
just in time. Little Christine had just persuaded 
Lionel to make a paper boat and let her’see 
him launch it on the pond. He launched it, lost 
his balance, and was in the water just‘as I ap- 
peared. I threw off my coat and leaped in. I 
knew I was in time to save him.” 

«“ You are a good swimmer ?” 

«T have won prizes for swimming and diving,” 
he answered, carelessly. 

“ You'seem @ universal genius.” 

“Do not mock me, Lady Elaine O’Hara,” 
said Edward Chester, gravely. 

“Nothing was ever further from my inten- 





€ 


tion. I suppose we oucht not to talk any more 
| mow, or we shall wake the child. At dinnerI 
| shall see you. We dine early heré, six o’clock. 
I am not a fashionable woman at Cheverly 
Court.” 

Chester bowed, and went his way. He met 
his fair hostess again at the head-of the elegant 
dinner table. She was radiant in pale blue silk, 
with crimson buttons, rubies round her delicate 
throat and round her slender wrists. She chose 
that night, so it seemed to Edward Chester, to 
dazzle’him by the costly grace of her attire, by 
her sparkling manner and glittering smiles. She 
was an altogether different Elaine to the beau- 
tiful, gentle, stately wowan in simple attire, 
who had'stood by the side of her child’s bed and 
discoursed with him so gravely and so sweetly of 
“love and other thing's.” 

The Killalos and Christine, Lady Cotswold, 
and Elaine all made a brilliant group at the 
piano in the evening. Chester and Despardd 
walked up and down the terrace with their 
cigars watching the moon sail in and out among 
the clouds. Presently they walked upon the 
lawn, and soon they were in the shrubbery. 

“She has engaged me as tutor to that boy of 
hers, Edward,” said Despardo, at length, “and 
I asked herif you, my friend, might not visit 
me here. She blushed a heavenly blush, like 
the first tint of dawn in the summer morning 
sky, and she said: ‘How happy she would 
always be to see any fricnd of mine.’ A con- 
ventional answer, of course, but the eyes spoke 
of vehement, passionate loye—the love of a life- 
time ; that woman adores you, my hero.” 

**Despardo, I am not a strong-minded man. 
Tam not made of stern stuff; few are, I think, 
whose vocation it is to write works of the 
imagination. LI love this woman. I adore this 
woman. Why should I hide the truth from you 
who are my second self? Iam not ashamed of 
this love, but heaven forbid that she should 
guess it.” 

“Why in the name of the ridiculous ?” 

** Because there are dark spots in my past.” 

** Hide them from her.” 

It would be impossible.” 

“It would not. I know. nothing of your ante- 
cedents before the time when our friendship 
commenced by your rescuing me from a savage 
mob in New York at the risk of your own life. 
Your arm was broken by a pistol-shot as yon 
were defending me. From that time I have 
sworn fealty to you. If they came to hang you 
for murder, and if you had done the murder, I 
would still die in your place.” 

“TI believe you wouli wish to do so, my 
friend,” said Edward, “but the law would be 
sure of its man before it put its halter round his 
neck. Still ‘this hind is yet a maiden.’ There 
are no stains on it that the seas could not wash 
away. Still there are dark passagesin my past, 
but Lady Elaine does not love me. Oh, no; she 
is a cold, gentle woman with an artistic tem- 
perament anda noble nature. She has reared 
up an impossible ideal, and nobody, no flesh 
and blood being, will ever win her love. She 
will reserve that for some angel in Paradise.” 

“ You despair, and you grow bitter. I know 
this woman loves you.” 

‘I know she does not.” 

* Well, things will come about as I wish if you 
two are left alone. You will talk and talk of 
impossible ideals, and then at last a look, a 
chance word will reveal the secret of each heart 
to the other. Why need you fear? Your in- 
come from your books is as large as the rent- 
roll of her estate. Your name is greuter far 
than hers.” 

* Won in the republic of letters.” 

© You are a republican heart and soul.” 

“AmI? Idon’t know. I have the cause of 
the poor at heart.. I would coin my blood to 
benefit them if that were possible.” 

** Your charities are larger than your means 
admit.” 

«* Ah, don’t praise me. 
wheels ¢” 

“Yes; an arrival.’ Some country magnate. 
This sweet Elaine is. too hospitable. Ah, the 
carriage has stopped. I-wonder what bore has 
come to disturb this pleasant tranquility ?” 


Is that the sound of 
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The two friends paused and listened; then 
they heard bells ringing and loud voices, the 
song in the drawing-room ceased; the windows 
were all open, and the night was so still that 
the sound of the piano had come to them where 
they stood amid the trees. An unaccountable 
shrinking took possession of Chester. 

“T don’t know why,” he szid, “‘ but a strange 
presentiment overcomes me. I know that who- 
ever is come to Cheverly Court is come for ill 
and not for good; and I don’t wish to meet 
this man whoever he is. Instinct warns me 
away from him.” 

“ You have as many fancies as yonder elm has 


leaves, my friend; but yes, I admit that very | 6 


often there is method in your madness, reason 
in your dreams. Well, you remain here; I will 
goon to the house and learn what serpent has 
creptinto your Eden. You remain here, Chester, 
I will be with you again soon,” and Despardo 
went swifty towards the house. 

Left alone, Chester began to pace up and 
down under the trees, his heart and brain were, 
or seemed, on fire. 

“A rival I scent on the evil-perfumed air of 
this summer night. I know that a lover for 
Elaine is now in yonder house—a lover, perhaps 
her impossible hero in the flesh.” 

He took out another cigar and began to smoke 
furiously. Presently he heard the feet of Des- 
pardo on the dewy lawn. 

Another moment and his friend stood before 
him. 
~ “It's a live lord. They ought to call the 
house Lordly Court; think of all the titles it 
contains—the Killalos, the Countess of Cots- 
wold, our sweet hostess, and this fellow, heir to 


, old Marguis of Carrig Flyn, the Earl of Levi- 


son.” 

There was a blank silence for a space between 
the two men. At last Chester said: 

* And is he a lover ?” 

“T listened and certainly heard some strange 
words, an odd tale, but disjointed, impossible if 
you take it altogether. I heard Lady Cots- 
wold call the earl ‘a wretch!’ I heard her 
say to Lady Elaine, ‘You must receive him 
under the circumstances—as you would any 
person with whom you had formerly been on 
terms of intimacy; be as frigid as the North 
Pole, only polite.’ Then I heard Lady Elaine 
say, ‘To think I was once nearly his wife.’” 

Again there was blank silence between the 
two men, then Chester said, hoarsely : 

** So that this ruffian noble, whose wickedness 
and brutal dissipations are the talk of the 
London clubs, was once Lady Elaine’s impos- 
sible ideal hero. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Ty laugh was wild and terrible; presently he 
said: 

* Despardo, there is nothing true and good 
under the sun.” 

“You are in one of your mad moods, my best 
friend. Wait! listen: I have not told you 
half. This poor lord has met with a sad acci- 
dent, been thrown out of a trap, and his spine is 
hurt. The manin the trap with him happened 
to be an Italian doctor, a handsome, snaky 
fellow who has been very intimate with him 
lately. A scamp most likely, for all his inti- 
mates are scamps, but so far it was lucky, for 
the fellow does not want another doctor. He 
drove the earl here and begged the hospitality 
of the Lady Elaine for the invalid, this being 
the first respectable house he came to. So there 
is a grand bed warming going on and sick 
cookery in the kitchens with the Italian presid- 
ing. The fellow’s name is Carnozzio; he is 
handsome enough to turn all the maids’ heads; 
his voice is like that of a tenor in Italian opera; 
he looks as if he could poison you, and squeeze 
your hand all the time and swear eternal friend- 
ship.” 

** Did you see the—other ?” 

“Yes, three men carried him upstairs. He 
was pale and looked faint, very white, he was 
indeed.” 

“Then she will nurse him and they will for- 
get their quarrel; he will again become her im- 
possible hero.” 

*« And they will marry ?” asked Despardo. 
“No, no, no. I call heaven to witness they 





shall not,” cried Chester, violently, ,“‘ only over 
my dead body shall he reach her !” 

“And yet you say that this woman is cold, 
that you are nothing to her. Why, your life is 
wrapped up in her and hers in you.” 

“TI know that to dream of winning her love is 
the idlest dream that ever tempted mortal man 
to madness,” said Chester; “and yet oh, how 
sweet the mad drea:n is.” 


Midnight is long passed, all the household, 
including the visitors of Lady Elaine, are sleep- 
ing soundly, for they must be away the next day. 
nly in the sick room of the Earl of Levison 
there is watchful wakefulness. 


The earl has left his bed and lounges in a 
luxurious armchair. He wears a long purple 
dressing-gown; he is as handsome as ever, but 
his face is worn, his blue eyes look sinister. 

** Carnozzio, more brandy.” 

A long graceful figure, clad likewise in a dres- 
sing-gown of mingled gold and crimson, comes 
sauntering to the spot and places a flask of 
brandy before the earl. 

** Well, my lord, how is your spine ?” asks the 
Italian. 

Then both these men shake with laughter! 


(To be Continued.) 








A HUMPBACK. 


In Paris there lately died a humpback who 
for the previous fifty years of his life had given 
his time to researches upon his humpbacked 
brethren. His heirs found instead of a will a 
voluminous manuscript of two thousand pages 
upon humps. He was rich and travelled in 
every direction for information. It was in the 
milder regions of Europe that he found the mis- 
fortune the most prevalent. Spain supplied the 
greater number, and in a circumscribed locality 
at the foot of the Sierra Morena there existed 
one humpbacked individual to every thirteen 
inhabitants. They were also found very numer- 
ous in the valley of the Loire of France. 

The writer’s conclusion was that for every 
thousand persons on the globe there was one 
humpback or an aggregate of a million against 
the thousand millions of the eutire earth. The 
last page of the manuscript contained the will 
of the deceased, which said nothing regarding 
the disposition of his property, but simply de- 
sired that a hump of marble should be raised 
upon his tomb with this inscription : ‘* Here lies 
a humpback who had a taste of humps and 
knew more about them than any other hump- 
back.” 





A WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 





A Few mornings since a lady living in 
London answered the bell to find a bulky boy 
with an innocent red face and peach-coloured 
ears standing on the steps. He exclaimed that 
he wanted to see her husband, and she answered 
that her husband had left for his office. 

“T’m the boy who sweeps out all the offices 
where he is,” said the boy, as he backed down 
the steps, “and this morning I found a letter in 
the big scrapbook.” 

“ Well, you can leave it,” she replied. 

“T—I guess I hadn’t better,” he half 
whispered, as he showed the small pink enve- 
lope. 
eo Boy—that is—boy, let me see that letter!” 
she said, as she advanced and extended her 

d ” 


“Oh, ’twouldn’t be ’zactly right, ma’am, 
*cause I know he’d giv me a shilling.” 

«See here, boy,” she said, as she felt for the 
five shillings left her to buy coffee and tea, 
“you take this, give me the letter, and don’t 
say a word to Mr. —— about finding it.” 

“T don’t believe it’s much of a letter,” he re- 
marked. 





“Never mind—hand it over—here’s your 
money.” 

*‘ Mebbe there ain’t a word of writing in it, 
ma’am.” 

« Here—give me the letter—now go.” 

She took it and entered the house, and the 
boy with the peach-coloured ears flew down the 
street like a cannibal going to dinner. 

In about forty seconds the woman came out, 
looked up and down the street, and the expres- 
sion around her mouth was not happy and 
peaceful. The boy had seemed to doubt that 
there was any writing inside the envelope, but 
she was not quite prepared to tear open and 
find a printed document commencing : 

«Whereas, default having been made in the 
conditions of a certain mortgage——,” etc. She 
wants to hold another interview with the lad. 
If this meets his eye, he will please call between 
the hours of 8 and 10 a.m., when she feels the 
strongest. 


A RUSSIAN HERO; 
oR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 











CHAPTER XXIX. 


As quick as a flash Marko responded in persor 
to the summons cf Roda. 

He was all ablaze with his new uniform and 
the orders of eagles, stars, and what not, which 
the empress had showered upon him during the 
forty-eight hours preceding. 

The insignia of his rank—which was now that 
of a general, the reader will remember— 
glittered upon his shoulder and collar, and 
the hilt of his famous and terrible sword was 
now ablaze with diamonds and rubies, thanks to 
oe of Catherine for the life he had 


saved. 

“ What’s up, dear ?” he asked, after a glance 
at the scared attitude and pinched features of 
Rubini. 

“The most exciting thing in the world, 
Marko,” was the answer. “ Here is the man who 
was hired five yearsago by the Countess Sabielin 
to kill my mother.” 

The sword of our hero came out of its scabbard 
as if by magic. 

“He is?” he cried, excitedly. 

«*T—I did not say that, Baroness,” the Italian 
hastened to protest. “I have not once mentioned 
the name of the Countess Sabielin since I 
entered the palace.” 

“I suppose you kuow who he is, dear ?” asked 
our heroine, paying no attention to Rubini, as 
she leaned against Marko under the terrible 
excitement by which her entire frame was 
shaken. 

“Oh, yes, I remember seeing him once 
when he was on his way to prison for some 
bold piece of swindling. His name is—blest if I 
know.” 

* Rubino, or Rubini—some such thing,” ex- 
plained Roda. “ Well, the villain has come here 
to say that he didn’t kill my mother, as the 
Countess Sabielin supposed he would, and as she 
had engaged him to do, but that he has kept her 
alive, shut up in his lunatic asylum at Spring 
Corners !”” 

The Italian threw up his hands with a gesture 
of horrified despair. : 

“Once more, Baroness,” he » “ permit 
me to say that I did not make the remotest 
allusion to anything of the kind. I did not say 
the smallest word about having shut your mother 
upin any asylum. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Well, perhaps you didn’t say so in so many 
words,” replied Roda. “I am caag 9 A trans- 
lating what you said, sir—translating it from the 
Italian.- Do you mean to deny what you have 
said to me ?” ’ ' 

“Speak, sir. Do you mean to deny it?” said 
Marko, as he flourished his sword so near to 
the Italian’s face that the guilty wretch was 
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startled. ‘Out with the truth, and quickly !” 
**T—I was saying nothing of the kind,” . pro- 
tested Rubini desperately, as he called all his 
powers to his aid. ‘‘I came here——” 
* Silence, sir !” enjoined Marko. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
that a lady is talking ?”’ 


In effect, without paying the least attention to | 


the villain’s denials, Roda had resumed as 
follows: 

“ This is the state of the case, then: Thisman 
iid not kill my mother, but has shut her up in 
hisasylum. For five years past he has been 
plundering the Countess Sabielin under threats 
f exposure, and he has finally stripped her of 
her last rouble.” 

Again the Italian protested that he said 
nothing to this effect, but the lovers paid no 
ittention to him beyond a warning injunction to 
silence from our hero, and Roda resumed : 

“Dr. Rubini thinks, too, that it is about time, 
in view of his wealth and commanding position, 
for him to make his peace with us and with the 
laws, and at the same time make a final 
million for himself out of all this infamous busi- 
ness.” 

* He does, eh ?” commented Tyre, nervously, 
1s he drew a hair from his own beard and began 
cutting it into short fragments across the edge 
of his sword. 

“ Oh, yes! happy genius ! he has got a brilliant 
idea!’ cried Roda, who became calmer and 
calmeras her burning thoughts found expression. 
‘He saw the article about me in the ‘ Gazette,’ 
and the thought at once occurred to him that he 
could make me useful! He has long been wishing 
to be recognised at court.” 

The Italian uttered acry worthy of a maniac, 
as he plunged despairingly into the chair he 
nad occupied at an earlier stage of the inter- 
view. 

It seemed to him that Roda must be a 
witch. 

So far from confining her report to what he had 
said, she was unfolding the fact his words had 
+etrayed to her, or which were logically pro- 
claimed in them! 

«He is ina fair way to be recognised more 
completely than he can desire,” said our hero, 
thoughtlessly shaving the hair from the back of 
his hand. *‘ He thought to rise at court, there- 
fore, because you had risen ?” 

“Yes; and he came here with terms and 
conditicns which I know will surprise you, 
dear,” continued Roda. ‘He wants us to give 
him a million roubles for restoring mother to 
us !” 


“Or for retaining her in a cruel and horrible 


confinement for five years. Which is it, Italian ?” 


inquired Marko, as a sudden dip of his sword 
brought away a handful of Rubini’s hair. “Talk 
fast, sir. I’m getting nervous.” 

“I—I have nothing to say, General Tyre,” 
declared Rubini, desperately. ‘‘ All I have said 
thus far has been distorted, turned against me, 
used to my detriment. It will be better for us 
all that we drop the subject until some future 
time. The young lady is too nervous and excited 
to recall what I said. If you will come, either 
or both of you, to my house to-morrow, we will 
finish this interview upon a more rational 
basis.” 

“T don’t see but what everything is rational 
enough,” Dr. Rubini,” said our hero. ‘“ You sit 
down in that chair again and be quiet, and 
answer the questions I shall now proceed to ask 
you. How did you come here—afoot or with your 
horses ?” 

The Italian hesitated, glaring wolfishly 
around. 

He now fully comprehended that he was getting 
into trouble. 

He remembered with horror how unguarded 
was his asylum against such an investigator as 
General Tyre.” 

“ Speak !”’ enjoined our hero. “ Afoot, or with 
horses ?” 

“ With one of my teams, General !” 

“Came direct from Spring Corners, I sup- 
pose ?” 

The Italian glared around for some avenue of 


escape. Seeing none, he felt constrained to 
answer : 

‘I did, sir!” 

** And where are your horses now ?” 

In front of the palace ?” 

‘With a coachman, no doubt? What is his 
name ?” 

‘§, Morof !”’ 

« All right, Italian!” said our hero, smilingly. 
«‘ The baroness and I will borrow your carriage, 
and ride out to your establishment. The 
distance is not great, nor is the hour too late 
for business. You will remain here during our 
absence.” 

« ButI can’t remain!” protested Rubini, as his 
face paled to a ghastly hue. “I have an urgent 
appointment ! must hasten to a patient who is 

ng,” 

** Nonsense, Italian! Your patient will live all 
the longer for your absence !”’ 

«But think of my professional reputa- 
tion !”” 

«That will be all the better the fewer your 
patients,” returned Tyre. ‘Enough of words, 
therefore! Drop into that chair! For fear the 
table may run away with you, I will make you 
fast to it. Indeed, I will wrap you up as carefully 
as if you were gold or silver !” 

The Italian opened his eyes widely. He seemed 
to have difficulty in receiving the evidences of 
his senses. ? 

“ Surely,” he gasped, “ you would not proceed 
tosuch an outrage as to bind me in her majesty’s 
palace ?” 

** Why not? I slew three men here not long 
ago! Enough of that sort of cackle. I shall bind 
you securely, Rubini, and place you in charge 
of asoldier. We do just as we please here—so 
long as we do right. No resistance! no growl- 
ing! Neither sugar or salt will save you from 
our attentions. There !”’ 

It was the worst trial of his patience Rubini 
had ever had—to sit motionless and silent, while 
Marko fastened his limbs securely together and 
then attached him to the massive table that 
occupied a central position in the apartment. 

“ Write to your assistant at the asylum that he 
is to do just as the bearer shall direct,” ordered 
our hero, as he placed the necessary materials 
before the prisoner. *‘ And don’t delay about it,” 
he added, with a menacing gesture. “ We are 
anxious to be gone!’ 

«T’ll never write such an order in the world, 
General Tyre !” declared Rubini, doggedly. 

*“Youwon’t? Don’tbefoolish! Doyou sup- 
pose her majesty is making generals of boys, or 
ladies of honour out of timid school-girls ? The 
Baroness and I have been raised to the positions 
we fill to-day because we’ are something more 
than you have supposed. In coming here upon 
your stupid scheme of plunder you have simply 
reckoned without your host. Your foot is in the 
trap, sir, and the simple turning of a hand will 
suffice to cripple you. At our nod you will be 
stripped of every rouble you have in the world 
and sent for life to Siberia, if you do not carry 
your head to the scaffold. Don’t be such a idiot 
as to suppose you will obtain a rouble for restor- 
ing Mrs. Gradowsky to freedom. All you can do 
is to obey our orders and throw yourself upon 
our mercy, undoing the past so far as you can, 
and doing all you can to deserve our considera- 
tion and forgiveness.” 

The tone of our hero, like the words them- 
selves, produced a sudden change of mind and 
purpose in the hearer. 

He realised that he had not been smart enough 
for the infamy he had planned; that he had 
slipped up by the way, and that he was in 
imminent danger of being carried away to de- 
struction. 

He saw that he must yield to the demands 
made upon him. 

Nevertheless, to save appearances, he respon- 
ded as follows : 

* Pardon the language of my indignation. I 
shall, of course, do as you wish, General; but 
allow me to do so under solemn protest. I declare 
expressly that the whole business between us is 





a mistake; that I know nothing whatever of the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Gradowsky ; that I wasonly 


€ 





verifying sundry suspicions which had occurred 
to me——” 

“Enough !” interrupted Marko. “We will 
leave you to tell all this to the marines—or to 
the guard who now takes charge of you.” 

He touched a bell as he spoke, and Mouska 
and Mrs. Pleffsky made their appearance, bright 
and active, looking none the worse for their 
recent plunge into the river at Tempsky 
bridge. 

« Take charge of this man, Mouska,” ordered 
Roda, “and do not lose sight of him until my 
return. I am going out into the country for two 
or three hours.” 

*To-night, mistress?” cried Mrs. Pleffsky, 
with an agitation as deep as sudden. 

“ Do not fear for me. Marko goes with me.” 

The couple completed their preparations 
promptly, and took their departure. 

As Rubini had acknowledged, his carriage 
was still at the entrance of the palace. 

“Your master remains here, Morof,” said our 
hero to the coachman, “a few hours, at least, 
and probably until morning.” 

The coachman looked more bewildered than 
ever, and seemed to suddenly arouse to a belief 
that he was serving adistinguished master. 

“And you are to take us to the asylum as 
soon as you can, Morof,” added Marko. ‘We 
are going in Dr. Rubini’s place. Your horses 
are still fresh, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, yourexcellency. Were it otherwise the 
distance is not great.” 

«Then away like the wind !” 

The coachman had been prompt to descend 
from his perch and open the door. The lovers 
hastened to take possession of the vehicle, and 
were soon flying out of St. Petersburg at a rate 
of speed that attracted the attention of all who 
beheld it. 

During the earlier stages of the ride they 
were prevented.from talking by the furious 
pace at which they were driven, but the carriage 
rolled more smoothly as soon as the country 
roads had been reached, although the mud flew 
in showers, and the travellers were shaken as 
with convulsions. 

“How strangely the light has come to us, 
dear !” Roda could not help saying, as soon as 
a chance was afforded her of making a remark 
intelligible. 

« Let us be sure it is light,” returned Marko, 
supporting her tenderly. For my part, I have 
the gravest suspicions. Not of your mother’s 
continued existence, of course, but of her where- 
abouts. It seems to me that Rubini would not 
have come to you upon such a negotiation with- 
out leaving his footsteps well covered behind 
him ” 


«But, on the other hand, you must remember 
that he did not have the remotest suspicion of 
having to deal with two such tough customers 
as we are, dear,” returned Roda. “I am in- 
clined to hope, therefore, that we shali find my 
mother at the asylum.” 

‘We shall soon find out, at any rate,” declared 
Tyre, “in view of the rate at which Morof is 
driving. He suspects nothing.” 

The carriage continued to tear along furiously, 
and was soon near the Italian’s village. 

“Tsee lights flashing ahead and hear an up- 
roar,” said Marko. “I fear some game is on 
foot against us! And yet—that’s impossible! 
No one can know here that Rubini is a prisoner, 
or that we are coming.” 

The facts in the case were that the escape of 
Mrs. Gradowsky from the asylum had just been 
discovered by the keepers. 

«Push on, Morof!”” ordered Trye. 

The lovers were now the prey of a rapidly 
increasing excitement. 

They had seen torches flashing rapidly over 
the hills and along the roads and across the 
fields, and knew that the village of Spring 
Corners was pervaded by a great and unusual 
excitement. 

«Push on!” repeated Marko. 

The coachman obeyed so well that the carriage 
soon plunged into the little dale which formed 
the central square of the village, and in another 
moment it was surrounded by a score of armed 
men with torches 
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“Here is the couple now!” yelled a dozen | “Silence, all! Back, there! Put up your 


voices in chorus. 
same who released the insane patient from the 
asylum.” 

“Then seize him!’ cried a voice full of 
authority. “Arrest them at once 

A dash was made for the carriage, and Morof 
was obliged to come to.a halt. 

“Seize them!” repeated the authoritative 
voice, that ofthe chief magistrate of the village, 
“The man is disguised, sure enough — dis- 
guised as a general now. But that won't save 
him. Seize him!” 

It was in vain that Tyre, gaining his feet, en- 
deavoured to explain—to make himself heard 
by the noisy crowd which had been summoned 
trom the neighbouring hotel and other placcs to 
search for the fugitives. A dozen hands were 
extended to seize him, and already Roda was 
assaulted and menaced by numerous serfs, when 
our hero found his patience exhausted and saw 


himself compelled, in self-defence, to draw his | 


sword and place himself upon the defensive. 
Even now he tried to avoid the issue, but: all in 
vain, and in another moment he was foreed to 
engage in anencounter with as many as.could 
gather around him. 

We need not pause upon the battle thus 
inaugurated. It is enough to say that when the 
young hero finally found himself the prisoner of 
superior forces, Roda lay dead or unconscious 
at his feet, and around him were piles of dead 
and wounded wortby of a pitched battle. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


. We have said that Marko was overpowered, 
but he had by no means surrendered. 

He had taken his stand as a matter of instant 
and absolute necessity against the atttcks of the 
Officials of the asylum and their helpers, and he 
still held his own despite several cuts and 
bruises it had been impossible for him to avoid 
Exhansted, his sword dripping with blood, his 
eyes aflame, his attitude as defiant as ever, he 
summoned all his forces for the final crisis of the 
struggle. 

At this instant the shrill screams of a woman 
rang through the air. 

“Idiots! Idiots!” she cried, as soon as she.could 
give coherentutterance to her sentiments. “What 
are you doing? Don’t you’know Captain Tyre? 
This man is Captain Tyre, the great swords- 
man, the very man who killed those three Turks 
the other day so handsomely, and so saved the 
life of her majesty! Look well to what you are 
doing, therefore, allof: you! Beware!” 

Anda strong-armed woman, of massive frame 
and commanding aspect, pressed her way through 
the crowd to the steps of the carriage, where 
she resumed : 

“How do you do, Marko? You are a colonel 
now, I suppose, ora general? But that does 
not signify anything! You will always be the 
same dear Marko you have ever been, even if 
you should become marshal or prince—and 
heaven only knows where you are going to. stop, 
in the glorious career upon which you have 
entered !” 

Marko wiped from his eyes the blood which 
had flowed into them from.a cut at the roots of 
his hair, and extended his hand to the new- 


comer. 
“T am glad to see you again, Mother 
I hope you are well.” 


Merensky,” he said. 

“What! you know him?” cried several 
voices in chorus to Mrs. Merensky, including the 
voice of the chief magistrate of the village. 

“Know him?” was the answer. “I know 
him better than I know anyone else here 
present.” : 

“* And he is really Captain Tyre ?” 

“Or was lately, sir. But he is now General 
Tyre, as you can see by his uniform, if you 
have not already learned that fact from his 
sword.” 

Prolonged exclamations of surprise and com- 
prehension ran through the crowd. 

“Tt seems that we are all labouring under a 
mistake, then?” exclaimed the magistrate. 





' encounter. 


«A man anda weman! The | weapons everybody! Fall back there, I say. 


Make room for the law !” 

And a path was at once opened through the 
crowd for the magistrate to advance to the side 
of the carriage. 

“What are you doing here, Mother 
Merensky ?” Marko had in the meantime asked 
of his old acquaintance. 

**Tam housekeeper at the hotel. My sister 
has just died, leaving a few debts on my hands, 
and Ihave of late had sundry other unforseen 
expenses, so that I concluded to come here a few 
months and earn the money to pay them.” 

« But this is all wrong,” declared our. hero. 
“Why didn’t you come.to me? I have been 
thinking of you often lately, and it was my in- 
tention to have ridden out to the old place last 
Sunday. You have been well, I should say ?” 

“ As hearty as ever” 

“Tsee! I see interposed the magistrate, 
who had listened to this exchange of greetings 
with a surprise not exempt from regrets. “This 
business is all a mistake. You are really 
General Tyre.” 

«And the lady with me is the Baroness Gra- 
dowsky, the new maid of honowr of her majesty,” 
said Marko, hurriedly. ‘Will somebody please 
bring some water? The baroness has-faim‘ed, 
at least, and may be seridushy injured.” 

A dozen of the bystanders hastened to respond 
to this appeal for assistance, which bad been 
made of course as soon as the situation would 
warrant, although not so soon as Marko could 
have wished—his whole thought having been of 
Roda. 

« And don’t you see, sir,” resumed our hero, 
addressing the magistrate, “that the carriage 
we are in belongs to Dr. Rubini?” 

** So it does,” confirmed one of the Italian’s 
grooms, who had been foremost in the assault 
upon our hero, 

«« And I also have a letter‘from Dr. Rubini +3 
his assistants,” added Marko, as he exhibited 
the document. “You see, therefore, how great 
has been your mistake. But: what ia the mystery 
of all this noise and excitement? What has 
happened ?” 

The magistrate proceeded to ¢xplain, while 
Marko gave his attention to Roda’s restoration, 
and his assailants busied themselves with 
carrying off the dead and wounded and in doing 
all they could to retrieve their error.. It was 
found that the dead were not so numerous as at 
first: supposed, being limited to two serfs who 
belonged in the interior, and who were recognised 
‘@s notorious brawlers and criminals, and whose 
best epitaph was a declaration from the magis- 
trate that he was glad they were out of the 
way. 
“ So, no harm is done, after all,” declared the 
magistrate, as Roda opened her eyes and de- 
manded of Marko the extent of his injuries. “I 
shall depend wpon you, General Tyre, toarrange 
the affair with her majesty, if any of my 
enemies should endeavour to make capital out 
of it against me.” 

“ Have no fear, sir,” assured Marko. I think 
we may safely count upon her majesty’s indul- 
gence.” 

* Will you go home with me, general ?” asked 
the magistrate, with a long breath of relief. 

“Thank you—no, sir. The baroness and I 
will ride on to the asylum, where we have 
business.” 

“Then permit me to introduce to you Dr. 
Allegro, who is one of Dr. Rubini’s assistants.” 

It was indeed Allegro who now pressed for- 
ward, hat in hand, to exchange salutations with 
the new comers. 

“Can I not be of some assistance to’ the Ba- 
roness ?”’ he asked, as soon .as ‘opportunity 
offered. 

Roda shook her head, expressing her thanks. 

“Tam not harmed,” she declared, ‘ Some 
one threw a stone that struck me in the fore- 
head and stunned me temporarily, but I am 
already entirely recovered.” 

“Well, good-night, General. Good-night, 
Baroness,” cried the magistrate, who seemed 
anxious to retire from the field of the awkward 
“T shall hope to meet your excel- 





lency. some day under more gratifying condi- 
tions.” 

He had no sooner gone than Allegro snm- 
moned the coachman, who was still crouching 
under his horses, where he had-flung himself at 
the commencement of the fight, and ordered 
him to conduct the general and the baroness to 
the asylum. 

“There is plenty of room here, Dr. Allegro,” 
said Marko. <‘ Will you not’ ride with us ?” 

The assistant seated himself’ in the vehicle, 
and it resumed its course. 

“You can, of course, give us an intelligent 
idea-of what has happened,” suggested our hero. 
«Thus far I have only gathered that ‘an insane 
woman has been released from the asylum, and 
that all this hue and cry has been raised in the 
hopes of finding her.” 

“'That’s not quite aH,” said Allegro. “I'll 
tell your excellencies all about it—as soon as I 
recover my breath.” 

The villain reflected earnestly. The presence 
of the Baroness Gradowsky was enough to put 
him on his guard. 

He comprehended at once that she was the 
daughter of his late prisoner. Evidently a 
number of events had transpired’ of which he 
was ignorant. 

Why .was the daughter present, and in 
Rubini’s carriage, unless she had paid the 
million roubles Rubini had to demand, and 
even in this ease why was not the Italian pre- 
sent? 

Allegro was wary in his way, and he very 
naturally took the side of cantion. 

“I'll explain on the spot,” he said. “In that 
way you: will understand the whole matter 
better.” 

The carriage was soon at the asylum. 

* I suppose yor return to town to-night, Gen. 
Tyre ?” askzd Allegro, as he alighted. 

«within the hour, doubtless !” 

«Then permit me to give youa pair of fresh 
horses and ‘a new driver.” 

The assistant gave an order to Morof’ to this 
effect, and then led the way into the asylum. 

“First of all, General,” he said, “you had 
better attend'to your injuries.” 

«“T am only cut and bruised a little,” replied 
Marko, carelessly. “The whole thing signifies 
nothing.” 

** Nevertheless, asa physician, I must insist,” 
declared Allegro. 

“ And so must I, dear,” said Roda, “We can 
smooth our ruffted feathers while the doctor ex- 
plains the matter.” 

The assistant led the way to ‘his office, where 
hesupplied the couple withall’the appurtenances 
of a toilet, and especially with large basins of 
water. 

« And now to read the letter you have brought 
me from Dr. Rubini?” Allegro then sug- 


gested. 

Marko produced the document, 

“It is simply an order to do what we tell 
you to do,” he said. ‘“ You will see from this 
how confidential our relations are with your 

The eesistont read the brief note two or three 
times while Marko washed himself and applied 
scraps of plaster or bindings to the most serious 
of his wounds. } ; 

That Allegro was far from being satisfied with 
the communication was apparent by his manner 
and the expression of his features. 

The stealthy glances he kept casting at the 
couple showed that he had formed a very just 
conception of their capabilities. 

*T am at your disposal, General,” he finally 
said, when Marko had finished his toilet. 

“Take us, then, to the ce of Mrs. Gra- 
dowsky, Dr. Allegro,” ordered our hero, turning 
shortly upon him. 

An idiot could not have looked more wonder- 
ingly stupid than did Allegro at this moment. 

“II don’t understand your excellency,” he 
stammered. } 

“And yet the matter is very, simple,” said 
Marko, beginning to.see that he:was. dealing 
with a rascal. ‘Mrs. Gradowsky has long been 
a prisoner here, and Rubini has acknowledged 


| the fact. Show me your books ” 
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The assistant complied, with alacrity. Marko 
looked over the list of the inmates of the in- 
stitution. The mame of Mrs. Gradowsky, was 
not. among them. 

“She was confined under an assumed name, 
of course,” suggested 

There 


You can see for yourself, my lady. 
are three hundred and eighty-two -patients in 
the asylum, and three hundred and eighty-three 
names on the books... The one missing is, Mrs. 
Arendts, who has just made her escape!” 

The declaration was false, of course; Mrs. 
Arendts had died in-the asylum, and. the, body 
had been removed by her friends. 

As to Mrs. Gradowsky, she had been only 
known in the institution verbally, no written 
entry having been made in the books about 
her. 

“I can’t conceive what you mean, General, or 
what Rubini means by writing me sucha letter,” 
the assistant resumed. ‘“ Nevertheless, I am 
at your disposal.” 

By. this: time Allegro had become as wary as. a 
hunted tiger. 

Marko exchanged glances with Roda, and 
drew her aside to one of the front windows, 
where they held hasty consultation with each 
other. 

«We will, of course, look through the whole 
asylum, Dr. Allegro,” said Marko, returning to 
the assistant. ‘“‘ We can at least take note of 
your general.system of doing business !” 

“Oh, very well, sir!” 

The assistant provided himself with a bright 
lamp, and led the way, looking to our hero for 
directions. 

«It matters little where we begin, I suppose,” 
said our hero, “‘ but we will go down into the 
lower regions. Itis there, no doubt, that we 
shall stand the best chance of finding what we 
are secking.” 

Allegro bowed assent to the. suggestion, and 
led the way down to the very dungeon where we 
first saw Mrs. Gradowsky. 

‘This. is the sort of place we would naturally 
employ for any such purpose as you seem to 
suspect us of,” said Allegro, glibly, as he flashed 
his light into the apartment.- ‘You can see 
for yourself that itis empty. It is, infact, used 
only for those patients who would otherwise 
keep the whole establishment in an uproar. 
¥or comprehend, of course, General Tyre, that 
such rooms are necessary.in. such an asylum.” 

“I suppose so,” returned Marko, with a sigh. 
“And yet itis horrible that.such a place should 
ever be the abode of any human being.” 

** It isnot so bad: as you suppose, perhaps,” 
said Allegro. “You see that the floor is 
carpeted.” 

He entered the apartment, flashing the rays 
of his lamp around, and the lovers followed him, 
with pained wonder taking note of the various 
features. of the scene. 

From this room the explorers went to others. 
The greater portion of the establishment was 
thus gone over, and yet nothing was discovered 
that could throw the.least light.upon the subject 
of the inquiry. Thecunning of Allegro increased 
with the pressure brought to bear upon him. 
He admitted nothing whatever in relation to the 
recent presence of Mrs. Gradowsky, and he even 
reserved the essential facts in the matter of the 
escape of the prisoner, merely saying to the 
lovers what he had said to the magistrate and 
others, that a patient had made her escape with 
the assistance of a man and woman from the 
outside, who had come to.the place in disguise. 

Marko and Roda at last felt obliged to desist 
from their explorations.on account of the excite- 
ment their movements were causing among the 
patients of Dr. Rubini, and more especially as 
all. their search had not brought them the least 
satisfaction whatever. The spirits of Allegro 
arose in the precise ratio with which the spirits 
of the explorers were depressed. 

“ We shall have to give it.up, dear,” said-our 
hero to Roda. “Either your mother has not 
been here, or she is the ‘Mrs. Arendts’ who has 
made her escape.” 

“Or else she is shut up in some secret dun- 
geon where we cannot find her—Heaven only 
knows which,” returned our heroine. “In any 





case, we shall have to apply to Rubini for more 
complete information.” 

“Yes, dear; and the sooner we are back to 
town the better.” 

Allegro became radiant as his quick hearing 
caught the substance of thege conclusions. 

“‘ShallI show your exeellencies to the car- 
riage in waiting ?” he asked. 

“If you please, sir. We go, Dr. Allegro,” 
said our hero, “ but we shall come again.” 

** At the convenience and pleasure of your ex- 
cellencies, of course,” said the assistant, with 
a sneer he did not careto eonceall, 

He led the way out to-the carriage, and at the 
end of another minute:the lovers: were om ‘their 
way back to tewn—ag ignorant as whem they 
started, and a great deal more puzzled, 

At the palace a new shock of surprise;awaited 
them. Dr. Rubini had slipped his bonds, not 
long before the return of the lovers, and had. 
made good his escape. 

The fate of Mrs. Gradowsky had thus gone 
out into a terrible unknown. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE COURTING DAYS OF OLD. 


Comer, draw up your chair’to the hearth, my 
a 


ear, 
And yeur toes tothe fender bring; 
In the cheery firelight, this autumn 


night, 

My ‘thoughts through the past take 
wing. 

I would feel once more ‘the sweet thrill I 


knew, 
‘When thus cuddled close from the cold,- 
Our chairs together we softly drew 
In the courting days of old. 


Don’t you.remember how shy [ was, 
But steadily bokier grew, 
As night after night in the leaping light 
T hitched still nearer to you ? 
And the good-night smile of your mother 


And the “Don’t sit up late” of your 
sire, 
As they left us alone, with extra wood, 
To keep life in the autumn fire? 


What a nicht wis that when IT ventured 
first 
Your hand to clasp in haste! 
And your soft alarm when. you felt my 


arm 
Steal gently around your waist. 
4nd how slipped that other, so free from 
care, 
When first by my love made bold, 
I kissed you-ere you were quite aware, 
In the courting days of old! 


But, oh, night. of nights! how golden 
that 


When I told my love, and’ by you 
The whisper was given that’ seemed from 
heaven, 
It so kindled me through and through. 
Then our courting was almost o’er, I 


knew, 
And the autumn fire gave voice, 
With a shout and a song, through the 
roaring flue, 
That made our hearts: rejoice. 


So, draw up your chair to the hearth, my 
love, , 
We’ve been married this many a day, 
Bat with our content tkere. is softly 
blent 
The thoughts,of the far away ; 
And though we are greyer and wiser 


grown, 
The memory ne’er grows cold 
To the phantom firelight — brightly 
: thrown 
From the courting days of old. 
N. D. U. 


STAY AT HOME. 


Youne man, if you have a home in the 
country, stay there. Don’t help to overcrowd 





the city. City life isa hard life, especialiy at 
the present time, when for every vacant situa- 
tion there are half a dozen applicants. One out 
of a hnndred ina city may beable to lay up a 
little money, and one ont.of two-thous:nd may 
become wealthy; a small portion will live in 


comparatively comfortable circumstances; the 
rest, even if they get andkeep constant employ- 
ment, are drudges, who work hard, get poor vay, 
beside being condemned to unwholesome diet, 
and to breathe.foul air. 

In the country very few men have an excuse 
for being wretchedly poor. The nation would be 
richer, happier and better if the exvess of popu- 
lation:im the cities would remove to fertil: farms, 
of which there are an abundance, and enzare in 
tilling the soil. It is am oeeupation quite as 
honourable as selling dry goods, and fur more 
desirable than the drudgery or confinement of 
city life, that wears out the body before old are 
comes, and offers. moadequate wages to sustain 
life in return. If you are wise, you will not 
desert the country. : 


UNBAPPY MARRIAGES. 












Tue truth isthatthese too frequent “unhappy 
marriages” are‘the offspring of ignorance quite: 
as much as.of‘actual sin or wrong. Fools, and 
especially -wieeus fools, have no right to get 
possession ofan honest woman’s life and soul, 
which they eannet comprehend, and the elevat- 
ing influenee-of whieh they throw away, even 
more by stupitity than wilfulness. A woman, by 
her sex and character, has a claim to many 
thines beside shelter, food, and clothing. She is 
not less asroman for being wedded ; and the man 
who is fit to bevtrusted with a good wife reccol- 
lects all whieh: this implies, and shows himself 
perpetually obivalrous, sweet-spoken, con- 
siderate, amd deferential. The idiots and brutes 
who abound among us may think such demands 
hard ; but they are not nearly so hard as to live 
the cat-and-dog life, missing the dearest possi- 
bilies of human intercourse. 

What right has a man to expect happiness 
in a household who brings no sunshine into it ? 
What right has he to look for the graces and 
refinements of early love when he violates them 
by rough speech, ill manners, and the disregard 
of those little things upon which the self-respect 
of .a wife is built and maintained? The cynic 
who rails at marriage is generally one and the 
same with the thoughtless egotist who flings 
into the presence of his wife careless, stubborn, 
and sour-tempered, though he never went to his: 
fiancée except on his best behaviour. Let us 
have more social justice in these matters. 

The fate is horrible which a pure and faithful 
girl may endure by encountering in him whom 
she weds, not mere actual cruelty or injury, but 
stupid incompetence to understand a woman’s: 
needs, dull forgetfulness of the daily graces of 
life, and oblivion of the fact that while men 
have the world women have only their home. 
These grossnesses of masculine ingratitude do 
not, indeed, often lead to visible catastrophe, 
nor grow into such absolute tyranny, but they 
equally tend that way. They drag down a wife’s 
soul to the point where she must despair ; they 
change the sublime meaning of marriage to 
vulgarity and weariness; they spoil the chance 
of that best and finest of all education which 
each man obtains who wins a reasonably good 
woman for his companion, and they cost more 
to a million hcuseholds than money or repent- 
ance can ever put back. 





SeveraL farms in Northumberland and. Ber- 
wickshire, which, in consequence of the depres- 
sion in agriculture, had been in the market for 
along time, have now been let in nearly every 
case at a reduction in rent. Some are down 





from £100 to £300 a year. 
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(in THE sTUDIO.] 


ALICE’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 


— 
> 





One pleasant afternoon in November, when I 
returned from a ride, I found a letter awaiting 
me. 

I glanced at the address and saw in an instant 
that it was from Alice Aubrey, a much esteemed 
friend. 

I opened it hastily, but I soon found that it 
was not the bearer of joyful tidings. Her little 
daughter Daisy was dead. 

I knew that her first agony of despair would 
not be lasting. 

Youthful hearts, buoyant by nature and replete 
with excellences, are fertile in everything but 
despair. 

But that a change of scene was necessary to 
Alice I did not doubt. Therefore I wrote to 
her, requesting her to spend the winter 
with me. At first shedeclined my invitation ; 
but a second letter induced her to retract her 
decision. 

Alice had been an orphan from infancy. Her 
mother had been of Quaker parentage, and left 
her infant to the care of an only sister, a member 
of the Order of Friends. 

By Alice’s marriage with one of the world’s 
people she had forfeited the religious sympathy 
of the congregation; but after the death of her 
idolised husband she was reinstated in their 
favour, though she never conformed wholly to 
their rules and speech. 





Of course, even at the death of little Daisy, 
she wore no mourning, and this fact, together 
with the Quaker-like simplicity which made her 
wish to be addressed by hee rst name, deter- 
mined me to conceal, as much as possible, her 
former history, since the purpose of her visit 
would be more effectually gained if she could be 
spared all those condolences and expressions of 
sympathy which the knowledge of her desolate 
condition would naturally call forth. 


Thanksgiving dawned bright and clear, and 
the morning train brought Alice to our home. 
She was introduced to my friends as Alice 
Aubrey, and they, appreciating the simple 
dignity of the appellation, pronounced it with 
such deep respect that its plainness could not 
possibly have been offensive to the most fas- 
tidious. 

I do not pretend that my anticipations of 
Alice were at first entirely realised. She 
certainly attracted as much attention as I could 
have desired, for the charm of her beauty and 
intelligence, heightened by the mournful reserve 
which displayed so perfectly her depth of soul 
and deep acquaintance with sorrow, made her 
everywhere an object of interest. 

But she was little affected by this attention. 
No eloquence nor brilliancy could attract her 
from the citadel of her sorrowful thoughts. 
Piquancy of wit, or repartee, could not awaken 
more than the faintest smile; no sympathy 
could melt her from her high reserve, and make 
her even by sighs communicative. I felt that my 





resources were fast failing me. There was but 
one left. 

* Alice,” I said, one bright winter morning, 
“let us 3 x to town. A friend has just finished 
a beautiful picture—at least he considers it his 
masterpiece—and invites our inspection. It will 
give Pleasure, T am sure.” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply; I like pictures. 
I hope it is a landscape.” 

The studio was a quaint looking place, differ- 
ing but little from others of its kind, except in 
its air of comfort. 

At once one imbibed the spirit of the place, 
and moved about quite at ease, amid easels and 
canvas. . 

When we entered, my friend Warren was 
engaged ; so we amused ourselves, for a time, 
with the paintings on the walls. Yet, while 
entertaining Alice, I was not so much engaged 
admiring the pictures as studying, by side 
glances, the strange lady with whom Warren was 
talkin, 


g- 
She was a striking person ; something about 
her riveted my attention, and my eyes seemed 
to turn perpetually to her, and I wondered if 
she exerted the same power of attraction over 
Warren, who was stooping over the back of her 
chair to catch her murmured tones. Hardly— 
Warren was a man of many experiences and 
much penetration. 
i she rose and shook out her silken 
flounces, giving him her hand in a warm, im- 
ressive manner that was full of art, and made 
er adieux. As she passed us I scanned her more 
closely. : 

A faint, sweet perfume surrounded her, and 
her rich fur mantle, the nodding plumes of her 
velvet hat, the sparkling jewels on her wrists 
and on the small ungloved hand, seemed to par- 
take of her individuality as much as the smooth, 
creamy tint of her complexion, unlighted by any 
hue of rose, or the shining braids of her dark 
hair, or the soft yet full dark eye itself. 

While I stood musing thus, I noticed that her 
eye fell upon Alice. There was a quick, and, it 
seemed to me, a malignant glance of recogni- 
tion. 

A slight and haughty stoop of the proud 
form, and she passed on. 

T looked at Alice; her usually pale face was 
overspread with a faint flush, and her breath 
seemed to come and go quickly between her 

lips like the pants of a frightened deer. 

arren was approaching, however, and I touched 

her arm to recall her self-command. The move- 
ment was effectual. 

The flush subsided, leaving only a faint tinge 
of rose in either cheek, which added inexpres- 
sibly to her loveliness. 

I could see by Warren’s eye, as I introduced 
my friend, that he was struck by herappearance 
and I purposely engaged them in conversation, 
that they might gain some insight into each 
other’s nature before we commenced speaking 
of strictly artistic matters. Then I questioned 
Warren about the sketches at which we had 
been looking, and thus it was perhaps fifteen 
minutes before the chief purpose of our visit 
was broached, and by that time Alice’s compo- 
sure was perfectly restored. 

Warren led us at once to the centre of the 
room, where, in the full light of the window, 
stood an easel covered with a cloth. The cover- 
ing was carefully drawn aside, and there was 
revealed to us the head of a little girl of three 

ears. 
” It was exquisite in outline and colouring, and 
the expression was life-like ; thoughtful, serious, 
tender almost beyond words, yet childlike 
withal. 

I indulged in a flood of rapturous exclama- 
tions, but, turning to Alice, saw that her eyes 
were suffused with tears, and I heard her softly 
murmuring : 

« My child—my child !” 

Warren was gazing upon her with a deeply 
penetrating glance. 

I saw at once that our little ruse was blown 
to the winds. 

“Am I mistaken?” he asked of me, in a 
whisper, as Alice’s preoccupation shielded her 
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from the inquiry, “or is this Mrs. Aubrey, the 
widow of my old friend, Willard ?”” 

Alice’s quick ear caught the name; she ex- 
tended her hand with the artlessness of a child, 
exclaiming: 

«You knew my husband? Ah! then you will 
be a friend to his wife, and refrain from exposing 


‘her to the sharp comments of the world. No one 


knows my history here but Mrs. Dawson.” 

Warren readily assured her of his discretion, 
and thinking to divert her attention from the 
depressing topic, inquired her opinion of the 
picture. 

“It is perfect; so like my little Daisy, too. 
Ah! Mr. Holbrook, I should have thought that 
only a mother’s heart could have nourished such 
an inspiration.” 

That visit to Warren’s studio proved to be the 
turning point in Alice’s history. 

Warren came often to see us, and by his subtle 
knowledge of human nature, aided perhaps by 
his thorough knowledge of her antecedents, 
succeeded where so many had failed. He 
beguiled Alice of her grief, and by his sense of 
beauty, and his graphic power of conversation, 
touched the only chord in her heart which grief 
had not unstrung. 

Already I began to build up the most gor- 
geous air-castles for my friends, rosy as the hues 
of sunset. 

I had never inquired of Alice concerning her 
acquaintance with the lady whom we had met 
at Warren’s studio, believing that perhaps it 
might be an unpleasant topic. But one day, as 
she stood by the window, I saw her suddenly 
turn pale and appear to be much agitated, at 
the same time pointing unconsciously toward 
the street. 

I followed the direction of her hand, and saw 
that same elegant lady entering the gate. 

“T cannot meet her,” said Alice. ‘‘ She would 
sting me so with her sharp tongue that I should 
die of her venom. Go downand say I am pre- 
occupied—ill—anything that is not too gross a 
deception—that I may escape her. You will see 
that Iam not merely a coward when you meet 
her eyes and hear her beguiling accents.” 

The servant had already admitted the lady, 

so that there was no alternative but to comply 
with Alice’s request. Her card was brought 
up. 
A new light dawned upon me when I read her 
name, and whatever terrors I may have felt 
after my friend’s excited description, they 
vanished now. 

I knew with whom I had to deal, and felt 
sure that whatever game she might play I knew 
. secret, by which, if necessary, to checkmate 

er. 

She rose as I entered, as if about to warmly 
greet an old friend. 

Upon seeing astranger a slight change passed 
over her countenance, and she bowed coldly to 
my salutation. 

“Mrs. Aubrey desires to be excused this morn- 
ing,” I said, coolly ; for I was quite willing that 
our visitor should understand that her presence 
was unwelcome. “She labours under a slight 
indisposition, which will prevent her from seeing 
any guests this morning.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mrs. Willows. I regret it 
extremely. Itis some time since I have seen 
Mrs. Aubrey, and it would give me great plea- 
sure to renew our acquaintance. Please to 
present my compliments to her and say that 
since I am so unfortunate this morning, I shall 
give myself the pleasure of calling again. I 
heard of her presence here through our mutual 
friend, Mr. Holbrook, who greatly admires her. 
She was Miss Hastings when I knew her, and 
sufficiently charming; but I can _ readily 
believe that time has only matured her loveli- 
ness.” 

I had not heard the hiss of the serpent once 
through all this speech; her yoice was honeyed 
sweetness; but at the conclusion I perceived 
distinctly the glitter of her eye. 

“Mrs. Aubrey is indeed a very lovely woman,” 
I said, simply ; *‘ quite worthy the friendship 
and the esteem of the noblest. She isin peculiar 
affliction, however, at present, and sees very 
little society.” 


“Indeed ! I thought her quite gay; at least I 
have heard of her in society so frequently that I 
have admired her resolution in so effectually 
concealing the deep grief which the death of her 
little daughter must have caused her.” 

Mrs. Willows was rising to go. I did not 
wish to enter into a conversation with her 
so I did not reply to this bit of venom, hoping 
that it might at least suffice her for the occasion. 
But I was wrong. AsI did not reply, she con- 
tinued, all the while moving gracefully towards 
the door : 

* Miss Hastings and I were rivals in our girl- 
hood. Please say to her, with my regards, that 
I consider it particularly fortunate that the 
opportunity for renewing our friendship occurs 
ata time when my happy marriage and her 
touching grief render the indulgence of an old 
jealousy utterly absurd. I promise good 

haviour in the future if she will but add me to 
the list of her friends.” 

I confess I was more than surprised at this 
importunity from Mrs. Ralph Willows. Her 
husband was old, wealthy and gentle; her 
position as leader of the ton, at present an 
enviable one, however unenviably attained, 
caused me to wonder why she should so 
especially care, unless from a sinister motive, to 
renew her acquaintance with Alice, who moved 
in so entirely different a sphere. Presently, 
however, I remembered her earnest and im- 
pressive manner as she bade Warren adieu 
that morning, and a great light illumined my 
mind. 

I was more than ever determined that Mrs. 
Willows should not succeed in this scheme of 
hers. 

But Warren ? f 

And here a doubt entered my mind which I 
had once or twice entertained. He was a man 
of noble intellect, of quick perception of right 
or wrong, but of the strength of his moral 
principles I entertained a suspicion. If Mrs. 
Ralph Willows, with her insinuating graces, her 
artful fascinations and the strong bribe of her 
rich and powerful patronage, should put herself 
too much in his way, how far would he yield 
himself to her influence, and, while he thought 
himself accepting her homage to his intellect, 
become, in reality, the victim of her machin- 
ations ? 

For several reasons the question was an in- 
teresting one to me. 

Warren called that evening. Alice happened 
to be upstairs at the time writing letters, so 
that I enjoyed the wished-for interview with 


him. 

«A friend of yours called here to-day,” I said, 
** who, it seems, is an old acquaintance of Alice’s 
—Mrs. Willows. She seems interesting; do tell 
me about her.” 

Warren smiled the peculiar smile of a man of 
the world. 

« Yes, she and Alice were rivals once, I think. 
That is, after Willard’s engagement with Miss 
Hastings he met Mrs. Willows. That was before 
her marriage, and she was near breaking off the 
match. What a schemer she is! And yet I like 
her.” 

«* What is it that you like in her?” 

«Her shrewdness, her cunning, her utter in- 
capacity of being sincere, make her amusing to 
me. So she called on Alice, did she ?” 

“Yes; expressed a great admiration for her, 
and a strong desire to renew her acquaintance, 
told me of your eulogies, and of her entire cre- 
dence of them. Alice wouldn’t see her. Do you 
know, Warren, I suspect the woman has designs 
upon you ?” 

Warren smiled and then looked grave. 

“T can tell you,” he said, “ what.I dare not 
now tell Alice, that that noble woman was my 
salvation. I met Mrs. Willows in society in the 
most casual way inthe world. The result was 
an acquaintance which time, her acts, my 
indifference to consequences, were fast ripening 
into an intimacy. I don’t know what her object 
was, nordolIcare. It might have been simply 
the sensation which such natures undoubtedly 
feel in the exercise of their peculiar power. At 
any rate, her sighs, her eager, questions, her 





half-confidence, were doing their work, when 





Alice’s noble countenance and pure, childlike 
heart awoke me, by a sense of contrast, to my 
danger. What do you think about second 
marriages, my friend? Do you share Alice’s 
opinion that a person can never be twice happy 
in the married life ?” 

“Not altogether. With some weak or narrow 
natures it may be so. But for a woman with the 
large heart and overflowing sympathies of Alice, 
I think it is different. Undoubtedly she will 
never forget her Willard; but in the years to 
come I doubt not that she may be won to bestow 
equal, or even deeper tenderness upon another. 
And why not? Her nature is deepening day by 
day.” 

“And that other would be the happiest man 
on God’s footstool.” 

«If you think so, persevere and win the prize 
yourself.” 

Warren’s declaration, which followed but a 
short time after the above conversation, took 
Alice quite by surprise. I was not disappointed 
—nor I think, was he—when she gave an un- 
qualified refusal. 

He told her his story ; confessed the weakness 
of which he had been guilty; showed her her 
power, not so much to sway him from any course 
which he had deliberately chosen, as, by pure 
association, to influence his choice; pleaded his 
reverent, earnest love for her, and then left the 
case in her hands. 

Such assurance,” said Alice, with a smile, 
“to make his faults plead for him !” 

“ At least it proves his sincerity,” I said. “A 
courtship based upon such conduct is free from 
many dangers.” 

«T cannot forget,” she said, “that that sweet 
picture lay warm and pure at his heart. I know 
that he must, at the core, be tender and true. I 
am willing, nay proud, to be his friend, his 
sister, even; but I have been a wife once, and it 
is over—I cannot be one again.” 

It was nearly spring, and Alice returned to her 
quiet home. 

Warren came often to see me and I knew that 
he had not forgotten her. 

Mr. Ralph Willows died that spring, and left 
his widow free in the exercise of her peculiar 
talents. 

She frequented Warren’s studio more than 
ever, but to no effect. 

Her spell once broken, Warren was too clear 
sighted to be caught again. I passed her once 
or twice in the street, and her glance at me was 
malignant. 

Alice wrote frequently, and I saw by her letters 
that her home was not to her what it had once 
been. 

*T am haunted,” she wrote to me early in the 
autumn. “I walk out in the woods, and the 
mellow sunshine mocks me with the loss of 
living smiles. The winds whispering in the 
branches remind me of my baby’s sweet tones, 
and a yellow leaf that dropped upon my forehead 
made me start—I thought it was her gentle 
touch; even the birds and the squirrels are 
happy in the exercise of their gentle, loving 
natures. 

“Tonly am left desolate. And I need, more 
than ever, love. I havea want which neither 
birds nor squirrels nor anything inanimate or 
irrational nature can comprehend ; itis the desire 
for active usefulness in life. You will say that 
such a field is open to everyone. True, but I 
find that a yearning, unsatisfied heart is not 
the best preparation for duty. One needs to be 
calm, cheerful, self-possessed, to make the best 
use of one’s faculties. I have told you more than 
I meant to tell, but not more than my heart 
often compels me to feel.” 

«Of course I had no right to tell Warren all 
this, but I did say to him one day: 

“You are looking worn. Why don’t you spend 
some of these glorious October days in the 
country ? Run down with my love to Alice, and 
an invitation for her to spend the winter with. 
me.” . 

“T’ll go,” he said. “ It will be the best medi- 
cine for me.” 

When he came back his countenance was 
radiant with joy. 

“ Are you well paid for going ?” I asked. 
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When the apple-blossoms came again I went 
down to Alice’s wedding. 

She is a happy wife and mother now; she is 
visited no longer by bonds of gloom and sorrow, 
but by strains of hope and joyous aspiration ; the 
everyday inspiration and blessing of a circle of 
warm and true friends. ~ 

« Ah!” she said to me, the other day, “‘ nature 
lans wisely and well. Two are stronger for 
fe’s duties than one, meeter for life’s pleasures. 
And for that discipline which all souls need, in 
tenderness and thoughtfulness, there is nothing 
like a happy marriage with its year-by-year 
growth of experience in love.” 

Mrs. Willows cuts Warren and his wife. She 
lives on her lonely, selfish, intriguing life, in the 
midst of her splendour, bearing a bitter, restless, 
eraving heart. 

Who, then, among our readers, would wish to 
be a serpent for the sake of shining in glittering 
scales P G. T. W. 





SCIENCE. 





AvGMENTATION OF VoLtumME PRODUCED BY A 
Sraric Cuarae.—At the Société Frangaise de 
Physique, M. Duter recently referred to his de- 
monstration of the fact that the cwbical capacity 
of a Leyden jar becomes augmented when 
the latter is charged, returning to its original 
value when discharge takes place. He further 
announced that the change of volume in ques- 

, tion is proportional to the square of the distance 
at which disruptive discharge takes place, and, 
consequently, to the square of the difference of 
tension of the two armatures. In jars of equal 
capacity, it is also inversely as the thickness of 
the glass. This latter fact sufficed to establish 
that the observed phenomenon is not due to the 
pressure exerted by the opposite electricity ac- 
cumulated upon the glass surface; for the 
variation of volume which this pressure would 
tend to produce varies, it is true, as the square 
of the difference of tensions, but inversely as the 
square of the thickness of the glass. Again, the 
diminution of volume resulting from the electric 
pressure between the armatures, when calculated 
in accordance with the co-efficients of compres- 
sibility of glass, would account for hardly one- 
seventh of the variation observed. The phe- 
nomenon discovered by M. Duter could — not, 
therefore, have been foreseen from the laws of 
Coulomb. 

Dynamitze.— Major Majendie, R.A., has made 
a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
whether dynamite in the frozen condition was 
more or less susceptible to explosion by percus- 
sion and by the action of fire than dynamite in 
an unfrozen plastic condition. ‘This question is 
one which had not; so far as he is aware, been 
carefully investigated or determined, at any rate 
in this country. He has come to the conclusions 
that frozen dynamite is considérably less sensi- 
tive to explosion by a blow than unfrozen dyna- 
mite ; thatcartridges cof dynamite having small 
quantities of exuded nitro-glycerine within them 
are decidedly more sensitive to explosion by a blow 
than cartridges in which there is no such 
exudation ; that frozen dynamite is much more 
susceptible to explosion by simple ignition than 
unfrozen dynamite; that frozen dynamite is 
much less sensitive to explosion by the impact 
of a bullet than unfrozen dynamite; that the 
danger attending the mere breaking in two ofia 
frozen dynamite cartridge does not seem to be of 
the formidable character indicated by the 
Austrian regulations; and that frozen nitro- 
glycerine is not suseeptible of detonation by 
detonators of the same strength as those with 
which the detonation of unfrozen nitro-glycerine 
may be readily and certainly effected. * Major 
Majendie’s report has been printed by order of 
the Home Office. 

ELecrriciry AND Rarx.—Lcerd Rayleigh has 
communicated to the Royal Societya paper “On 


he has made suggest an. explanation of the.re- 
between rain and electrical manifestations.” 
His experiments were on ordinary slender water 
jets, and the, electricity was in some,aases from 
a rubbed rod of sealing wax, and in.others from 
a single grove cell. In the normal state ascend- 
ing jets resolve themselves imto drops, which 
even before passing the summit, and. still more 
after passing it, are scattered through a con- 
siderable width. When.a feebly electrified body 
is brought near the jet, the stream is in ap- 
pearance not broken up inte drops—it becomes 
continuous; but with a powerful electric action 
the scattering becomes even greater than at 
first. The normal scattering is proved to be due 
to the rebound of the drops as they come in 
collision with one another. A number of 
further experiments with very slight electrical 
effect are being tried, and a further communica- 
tion on them is expected. 


Two nebule of the southern heavens which 
were prominent celestial objects when observed 
by Sir John Herschel, are now missmg. Mr. 
Ellery, the Melbourne astronomer, announces 
his inability to find either of them with the 
great reflecting telescope under his charge. One 
of these nebule, known as H. 4,223, was a’faint 
and widely diffused luminous cloud, such as 
large telescopes sometimes fail to disclose while 
smaller instruments readily reveal them; but 
the other, H. 1561, was bright, and ought to be, 
visible through the Melbourne reflector. 
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MARRIED BEFORE HE KNEW IT. 





UnmarRigp men who have no desire to 
change their condition find Thibet a dangerous 
place. An English traveller resolved to travel 
through China by a route comparatively un- 
known, and full of dangers. Starting from 
Hadow, he went along the Yangtse-Kiang to 
Eastern Thibet. One day he found himself ina 
grove, surrounded by a group of girls, and, 
according to him, “the whole scene. was so 
Areadian, and the romantic effect so.irresistible, 
that, though struck by the remarkahle absenge 
of the male sex, he gave himself up to the in- 
fluence of the situation, and waited with languid 
curiosity for the denouement of this pleasant 
little adventure.” He smoked with the girls 
and shared their meuls. 

After the lapse of a pleasant hour ‘they 
dragged in a young girl of sixteen, attired ina 
silk dress, seated her by his side, and then 
began to.dance-round the pair. He could not 
make it out until his servant explained that, 
aecording.to ong of. the customs of Thibet, he 
had, without knowing it, allowed himself ‘to be 
married, He.at fivst wished 'te resist, pleading 
English customs, but.the tribe among whom he 
was would accept no explanations, and he was 
compelled to take the girl with him, consider- 
ably to his discomfiture. ' 





ALWAYS BUSY. 





Tur average woman finds the day too short 
for the performance of her manifold duties. One 
reason of this, we suspect, is their habit of 
writing long letters to one another, not on 
matters of consequence, but of no moment what- 
ever. A large number keep up correspondence 
with a dozen or more of their feminine acquaint- 
ances—or friends, if the term be preferred—and 
devote a dozen or more score of hours a week to 
it. It is astonishing how much ‘the average 
woman can write about nothing; the endless 
details she ean give in regard to trifles, gossip, 
and the like. It is not the young unmarried alone 
who do this. 

The sex frequently adhere to the time-con- 
suming custom long after they have reached 








widdie age and become mothers of large fami- 





markable, ** but hitherto mysterious, connection | 


opera,.and sit up half the night to describe the 
final shred of the gown just received from the 
modiste.. Men; as a.rule, mever write to one 
another, except en business, and usually very 
briefly. Women mightdo the same—-if they 
were not women. The typical woman can no 


more be brief thanshe can be profane, Both 
brevity and profanity are unnatural to 
her. . [If she wants: to write letters, it is purely 


her affair; but she surely might save much time 
by making them shorter in nine .cases out of 
ten. 








FACETIA, 





STERN CRITICISM. 


« Gomne to the race, Mr. Cadsby ?” 

« Not me, Miss Annie; I don’t ’old with it. 
Youth at the prow and folly at the ’elm, that’s 
my motter for it.” ; —Fun. 

soLD ! 


First. Cantas: “I, say, Green, heard the 
news ?,.Every one of our crew has got a stroke.” 
Szconp CantaB: “By George! how awful! 
Is, it paralysis or apoplexy ?” 
First Cantas: ‘No, it’s Davis, of Trinity !” 
—Fun. 
BLACK-BALLED. 

[“ Mr. Levy Lawson, the principal proprietor 
of the “ Daily Telegraph,” who was lately pro- 
posed for membership in the Athenzum Club, 
has been. black-balled. It seems that he met 
with a similar fate some years since, when an 
effort was made to introduce -him into the 
Reform'Club. At that time the editor of the 
“Daily News” was successful.” — “ Literary 
World.” 

*Tis the voice of the Levy, I hear him 


complain, 
« T was black-balled before and am black- 
balled again.” 
And he sauntered down Fleet Street 
with terrible tread, 
And he shook his huge shoulders and 
his heavy head. 


But ambition like Levy’sis ne’er known 
to sinmber, 

So he lauds the Conservatives still im 

each ‘nun 

For thei doings at home and in far dis- 
taut lands, 

And patiently waits his reward at their 
hands. 


I passed by his office, and. saw his .de- 
sire 


* To raise his renowned “cireulation ” 


‘still higher. 
And his type in Conservative praise 
never lags, 


Though they waste British coin and 
disgrace British flags. 


I paid him.a visit, still hoping: to find 

That the last Tory blunder had altered 
his ‘mind. 

But he told me his dream—how at 
Tory tricks winking, 

He hoped with some honour his name 
he’d be linking. 


Said I then to myself, ““Here’s a lesson 
for me; 

This man’s but a pattern of what I 
might be, 

If from Liberal -principles coolly sece- 


ding 
I butterred up Tories for ‘Telegraph’ 
re —Funny Folks. 


ading.” 
STRANGE. 
Accorpine to the people who compile sta- 
tistics, if a lady is asked to tell her age the in- 


formation is unreliable ; but if she is asked to 
give the age of her dearest’ friend the truth is 
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almost always 'got at. This is one.of the freaks 
of nature which wants thinking over. —Judy. 


A NEW EDITION OF ROBINSON CRUSODP. 


Ar Putney each welsher does all that 
he can 
To cheat in bis wages his poor fellow 


man; 
I wonder the law let’s him do so. 
Last year all my money I lost in this 


way, 

And fairly I think I’m entitled to 
Say.: 

*Twas shameful such robbings on 
crews 80. —dJudy. 


Wuen is a rose like an outrigger ?— When it’s 
culled, —Judy. 
PERMISSIVE SLAUGHTER. 


(Five Thousand Shunting Accidents in 
Five Years !) 


First Suunrer (with coupling-link, awaiting 
engine backing): “I saw poor Jack’s wife and 
kids last night, after the funeral. Poor things! 
what wili’be done for ’em ?” 

Szconp SuunteEr (at points): “ Oh, the usual 
thing, I s’ppose—eompany’s blessing and a 
charity mangle. Look out; mate! she’s back- 
ing!’ —Punch. 

DIVERSIONS OF DRILL. 


Jack Dragoon (who has made a miss): “I 


siy, Bill, that last shot.of mine is like deferred 

pity—gone into the bank, and divil only knows 

when it'll come out again !’’ —Punch. 

DESCENDING FROM THE GENERAL TO THE, PAR- 
TICULAR. 


Youne Lapy (who has never travelled by this 
line before): “ Do you goto Kew Gardens ?” 

Booxine-CLerk : “ Sometimes on a Sunday, 
miss, on a summer’s afternoon.” — Punch. 


ASSORTED LOVE-MAKING. 


Rorautry does its “ courting” by means of an 
Embassy, and pops the questions through an 
Aw bassador. 

The Nobility “ arrange” marriages. 

Swells “spoon,” don’t,you know ? 

Curates reach the altar via the croquet lawn 
and the portable steps used in the decoration of 
the chancel. 

Life Guards borrow the wages of the servants 
they walk out with. 

Mechanics “ keep company.” 

Policemen eat themselves into their cooks’ 

aces. 

Poets take the moon into their confidences. 

Costers are brutal to the “ gals” they honour 
with their attentions, 

Clerks have “ intentions.” 

Rustics hold silent communion on a stile. 

Old men make idiots of themselves. 

Officers co-respond. —Funny Folks. 


A QUEER CONVEYANCE. 
(Or, how to go to the race.) 


How are you goimg down?” says Jones to 
Smith, as they met in Change Alley. 

“ In a hansom,” replies the latter. ‘And 
you?” 

‘Oh, the governor objects to. my being at the 
race at all. Weare so busy atthe shop.” 

“Then you are not going ?” 

«Indeed I am!” 

“How, then? On the steamer ?” 

“No, on the sly.” ; 

** But suppose you are found out,?” 

“Well, I shall go down just the same.” 

* Pardon me, but-you-will not.” 

**What do you mean ?” 

«Why, simply that‘if you are caughtyou will 
then go down in your governor’s estimation; 
and a very disagreeable-sort of conveyance you 
will find it, I think.” 

(Tableau and curtain.) —Fun. 


A SCHOOL BOARD PRODUCT. 
(A Fact.) 


Lavy: “You have~not been out to service 
yet, therefore you have no character?” 


Appricant: “No, mum; but I’ve -got three 
School Board certificats.”’ 
Lavy: “Ah, well, that is something. Are 
they for honesty, cleanliness, or ——” 
Applicant: “ No, please, mum, for litertoor, 
jograffy, and free’and drorin’ !” 
—Funny Folks. 





THE OLD STYLE AND THE NEW. 





Ir used to be the fashion onee, 
But now it’s out of date, 

For old folks to monopolise 
The subject of debate. 

The child might listen, if he chose, 
And disciplined while young, 

He learned his elders to respect 
And learned to hold his tongve. 


At table, father ever sought 
Discussion to prevent, 
Lest angry passions he inflamed 
By heat of argument ; 
And frequently the merry laugh 
With sharp rebuke was met, 
Becanse—I must ¢onfess the truth— 
We were a giggling set ! 
And there were some rebellious ones 
Who frowned and made complaint, 
Were anxious to divulge their views, 
And vexed at such restraint ; 
And they declared when they were 
wed 
Their children should be free 
To speak their minds, whene’er they 


-* 


chose, 
With perfect liberty. 
The newer fashion that prevailed 
The seed of mischief sowed, 
And sparks from many anvils flew 
Old theories to explode ; 

And now, to-day, the callow brood 
Upon.the world’s great stage 
Are cackling all the time, nor pay 

The least respect to age. 


It may not need a heavy chain 
To hold the well-trained beast, 
But when the links are broken, lo! 
The savage is released ! 
And they who threw the ancient 
laws 
And fashions overboard, 
Would like to have them back 
again, 
With all their rights restored. 


For in those days we did not need 
Across-the sea to roam, - 
To learn the little courtesies 
That should be taught at home; 
And wisdom by a slower growth 
To surer beauty grew; 
The fear of God was in men’s 
hearts, 
And infidels were few. 


But now-a-days the juveniles 
On weighty subjects talk, 
A sceptic is the little child 
That scarce has learned to walk; 
And. thus indulged, and unre- 
strained, 
And spoiled by over-praise, 








What wonder we have drifted 
toward 
Irreverential days! » oy A 
GEMS, 


Dow’r worry yourself about what people may 
soy concerning you or your actions. Consider 
whether anything you do will have much con- 
nection with what they will say, and, besides, it 
may be doubted whether they will say anything 





about you. 


THE motives of the best actions will not bear 
too strict an inquiry. It is allowed that the 
cause of most actions, good or bad, may be re- 
solved into the love of ourselves; but the self 
love of some men inclines them to please others, 
and'the'self love is wholly emyloyed in pleasing 
ourselves. This makes the great distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice. 

Somz temptations come to the industrious, 
but adl temptations attack the idle. 

Iv you have been tempted into evil, fly from 
it. It is not falling into the water, but lying in 
it, that drowns. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Vea. Broru.—Stew a knuckle of veal of four 
or five pounds in three quarts of water, with two 
blades of mace, an onion, a head of celery, anda 
little parsley, pepper, and salt ; let the whole 
simmer very gently untji the liquor is reduced 
to two quarts; then take out the meat, when the 
mucilaginous parts are done, and serve up 
with parsley and butter. Add to the broth 
either two ounces rice separately boiled, or of 
vermicelli, put it only long enough to be stewed 
tender. Dish the knuckle separately, and serve 
it with parsley and butter. 

OxsTER. Soup.—Put intoa pan, to heat, two 
quarts of oysters, with their liquor; only let 
them heat through, and then take them out and 
add one pint of water, two quarts of milk, one- 
half-pound of butter, and one-half teaspoon of 
black pepper, and same of allspice. When the 
soup is weli boiled, put in the oysters, having 
kept them warm in a covered dish. When the 
oysters are done, serve the soup; put in the salt 
last, as it is likely to curdle the soup. 

To Bake Smautt Rock Fisu.—Split and cut 
them in chunk pieces; chop parsley and a little 
onion very fine ; pepper and salt ; sprinkle them 
with butter and a little flour between each layer ; 
then add some rich milk, and put it in the oven 
to bakg. The fish to be boiled first. 

Cuicxen Sovur.—Cut up a chicken and put it 
into a small pot of water; one carrot, some salt 
and pepper. Put them on just after breakfast, 
with plenty of water ; just before serving, adda 
teacup of milk that has two tablespoons of flour 
stirred in it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Store cattle, kept through the long and in- 
clement winter, and at a higher cost than usual, 
are reckoned at less valne than they were in 
October. 

Tur Home Secretary’s original proposal with 
respect to the amount of compensation to be 
paid to William Habron has undergone 
change. It is now intended to award him 
£1,000, 

Sr. Pxrerspure intends holding a dairy show 
some time in November of the present year, at 
which agriculturists and implement makers from 
all parts*of Russia and from foreign countrics 
have the opportunity of exhibiting their goods, 
though the prizes to be aswarded are only open 
to- competitors from the northern government: 
of the Grand Duchy of Finland and the Baltic 
provinees of the empire. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s impression that the 
pressure of rates upon agriculture has been 
much reduced since 1846 may easily be brought 
to the test of experience. The bottom of the 
injustice is this. The farmer has to pay rates 
on the whole source of his income ; other people 
only on that part of their income expended in 
the rent of the house they live in, the shop they 
sell in, or. the factory they produce in. The 
result is that a farmer’s income, when he had 
an income, paid about six times the amount in 
rates that was paid by any other income. And 
then the foreigner, without contributing one 
shilling to our taxes, is allowed to undersell him 





in the market which he has to pay for. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Parttrs requiring the addresses of co’ mdents 
must apply to the Editor, enclosing full nameand address 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Paut.—The colonies are not good places for clerks. As 
a rule, labourers or mechanics have the best chances 
there. 

Avpxa.—The cause of the pain under your left breast 
is no doubt due to indigestion and flatulence, and you 
may remedy this and your other symptoms by taking the 
following medicine: Sal volatile, chloric ether, and tinc- 
ture of gentian, of each one quarter of an ounce. Water, 
four ounces; mix. 

Auice.—The notice would date the next day, Monday. 

Tom.—The besc thing you can use is custor oil. It will 
not prevent the leather from taking a polish, and would 
make old boots look almost like new. 

L. V. B.—The Latin words “ Veni—vidi—vici’’ (I came 
—I saw—I conquered”’) are of the same signification, 
together or separate. They each embody the personal 
pronoun. 

H. W.—Warts are easily removed, but if your defects 
are moles you can only get rid of them by having a sur- 
geon cat them off- 

Rurert W.—There is no known permanent cure for 
neuralgia. If you find the quinine and steel relieve you 
you should make use of it. 

Atrrep.—We recommend you to apply. to J. Theobald 
and Co., Church Street, Kensington, for their catalogue. 
It contains 200 illustrations of scientific toys, clockwork 
animals, chemical novelties, and conjuring tricks, post 
free, one stamp. The clockwork mouse causes great 
merriment. 

Rozrrt W.—The toys can be bought only in Paris. 

A Reaper.—No. 1. 

B. A.—We know of nothing to growa moustache but 
timeand patience. All the proposed helps, we fear, are 
not to be depended on. 

Trotu.—No one has a right to deal with the property 
of a lunatic without being appointed his committee, nor 
can anyone be his heir. 

Tomas J.—Mix much in company, and indulge freely 
in outdoor sports. This should strengthen your nerves 
and courage. 

Jouy.—A man who marries a widow with three children 
must maintain them. 

Sammy Sorr.—You cannot prevent your hair turning 
grey, but you may stop it falling out by keeping your 
hair very short, by washing the scalp eouantir with 
cold water, and by using a little of the following medi- 
cine: Olive oil, two ounces; tincture of cantharides, one 
quarter of an ounce; oil of rosemary, thirty drops; 
mx. 

B. G.—You may be timid rather than weak. But you 
may find benefit from taking quinine and tincture of steel 
twice a day as a tonic. 

E. P. N.—An apprentice remains bound upon a dissolu- 
tion of a partnership. It is a matter of arrangement 
with whom he remains. 

Jacos.—If your goods do not fetch what you owe tothe 
holder of the bill of sale you will be liable for the balance. 
Imprisonment for debt is abolished; but if you fail to 
comply with the order of a county court judge for pay- 
ment, either by instalments or otherwise, you can be sent 
to prison for contempt. You had better filea bankruptcy 
petition in the county court. 

K. P.—If the widow's furniture is really hers, and 
never belonged to her husband, it cannot be seized in 
execution. 

Jos.—A man comes of age the day before he attains his 
twenty-first year. 

H. J.—While a public-house is open the police may 
enter like other persons, but not when it is closed. 

M.S. H.—Post-nuptial settlements are absolutely void 
in case of bankruptcy within three years, and voidable 
in ten, unless the bankrupt can show that he was solvent 
at the time when the settlement was made. After ten 
years have elapsed they have all the validity of nuptial 
ante-nuptial settlements. 

J. C.—Blacking Paste: Half a ponnd of ivory black, 
half 2 pound of treacle, half an ounce of powdered alum, 
one drachm of turpentine, one ounce of sulpharie acid, 
and two ounces of raw linseed oil. Mis thoroughly, first 
the ivory black and treacle, and then add the other in- 


IN No. 836 WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED, 
“THE MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; or, WHO MAREIED THEM,” 
By the Author of “Christine's Revemy: ; or, O’Hara’s Wife.” 








Tix Disx and Krrrie Lip, two seamen in the Ro 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
Tin Dish is twenty, fond of children. ttle Lid is 
twenty-one, fond of dancing. 

B. B. and P. K., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies about eighteen. Both will soon 
hold good tions. 

Leopotp and FREpErick, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Leopold is twenty-three, tall, handsome, loving. 
james is twenty-one, tall, medium height, and - 


m 

Gear, TackLx, and Traps, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Gear is twenty-four, dark 
hair and eyes, tall, of a loving disposition. Tackle is 
twenty-two, fair. fond of music and dancing. Traps is 
twenty-three, medium height, curly hair, blue eyes, and 
fond of children. 

Suitixe Jzante and Livery Netty, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Smiling 
Jeanie is twenty, brown hair, dark blue eyes, good-look- 
ing. Lively Nelly is eighteen, auourn hair, hazel eyes. 
apenas must be twenty-one, of loving dispositions, 
fond of home. 

Stepcr Hammer, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady of medium 
height, fond of music and dancing. 
SILENT LOVE. 


I met my sweet Lucy as we had appointed— 

The evening was lone and the breezes did sigh; 
*T was just such an evening as both of us wanted, 
So sweet and impressive all round us did lie. 
But though I waited with bright expecta- 


tions 
as all I would speak of would form a love- 
y> 
It turned out my thinkings were naught but vexa- 
tions, 
For do as I liked I had nothing to say. 


* Good-evening,” I think, was the most that I 
uttered, 
And those words were spoken as giadly we 


met ; 
But to all her inquiries I modestly muttered 
Language whose meaning I haven’t found yet. 
Her voice, that kept lisping, caused such a com- 
motion 
‘Within my poor heart that it leapt clean 


away, 
And it didn’t go far, for I knew by the motion 
That Lucy had got it, though she didn’t just 
say. 


I’ve ~~ some folk talking of love that was 
silent, 

Whose feelings kept wearing one’s body awny ; 

Well, that must be my love, for when in her pre- 


sence 
Really and truly I’ve nothing to say. 
She’s one of those maids void of all affectation, 
Her voice, full of sweetness, is music to hear; 
Her cheeks have the blush tiaat give heart’s 
palpitation, 
And thus I am silent whene’er she is near. 


They ry, that “faint heart never won a fair 


Yet there are exceptions, I know, to the rule, 
For I have been silent, and my heart is faint, 


maybe, 
But there are ways even to suit a bit fool. 
So if Idon’t speak I can send her love-letters 
Whose language would touch harder hearts, I 
must say, 
Than Lucy’s, for evea this moment she’s written 
That to me she couldn’t and wouldn’t say nay. 


Netty and Awnit, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. Nelly is nineteen, call. Annie is dark, 
tall. Seamen preferred. 

Francik, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, loving, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond witn 
a gentleman about twenty-two, good-tempered, and hand- 
some. 

S€yrsat~ Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, | 
éark hair and eyes, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about the same age, fair, and 
fond of home and children. 

G. M., thirty-five, a widower, with one boy, would like 
to correspond with a lady about his own age with a view 
to matrimony. 

BowMan OF THE LIGHTING, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to corresvond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. He is twenty-one, dark, brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, good-looking. 

Marr and Lizziz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Mary is nineteen, dark hair and 
eyes, medium height, fond of home and children. Lizzie 
is eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium height, fond of music, 
Respondents must be about nineteen- 

LB. D., eighteen, brown hair, biue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young Indy. Respondents must be 
about seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, domesticated, 





gredients, Cut in cakes, and envelop in bladders. 


Teiescore and Litentstse Jack, two seamen in the 
Boyal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Telescope is dark, medium height, -looking, 
——- Lightning Jack is tall, dark, good-looking. Re- 
spondents must be between eighteen and twenty-three, 
fond of home. 

B.D. and B. T., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two tlemen. B. D. is twenty-four, good-tempered, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, R. T. is twenty, 
fair, medium height. \ ‘ 

J. M., twenty, dark, of a loving disposition, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
— with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 
pered. TT 

Coxswarx, Bowman, and Srroxe Oarsman, three sea- 
men‘in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
three young ladies with a view to matrimony. Coxswain 
is twenty-four, medium height, fair, auburn hair, hazel 
eyes, fond of . Bowman is twenty-two, tall, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. 
Stroke Oarsman is twenty, medium height, light hair, 
grey eyes, fond of children. mdents must be be- 
tween twenty and twenty-four, good-looking, and not 
averse to smoking. 

Ropa, twenty-two, fond of home, dark hair and eyes, 
medium height,good-looking, dark, would like to corre- 
svond with a young gentleman. Respondent must be 
—— fond of home and children, dark, good- 
ooking. 

L. M., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to* correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark. 

Litu18, twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes, would 
tine to correspond with a young man about twenty-five, 

ue eyes. 

T. L., eighteen, thoroughly domesticated. tall, dark, 
fond of home, light hair, hazel eyes, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

Loutsg, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young. man about twenty-one, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. 

CxLaRIcE, twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and chi m, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. 6 

L. F., twenty, dark, medium height, would like to 
— with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


F. C. is responded to by—Lilian, twenty, dark eyes, 
fond of home. 
B. L. by—Ethel, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. 
J.B. 8S. by—F., twenty, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
home and children. 
_J.S. by—D., nineteen, tall, fair, of a loving disposi- 


tion. 

Frep by—Lily, twenty, fair, fond of home and music, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Harry by—Olive, nineteen, fair, fond of music and 


ncing. 
P. C. by—A., nineteen, dark, loving, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 
pe =e eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, of aloving 
sition. 
. W. O. by—L. D., nineteen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 
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scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 
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“IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE HAVE ARRANGED TO ISSUE IN THE 


“LONDON READER” 
SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


EMINENT LIVIN G MEN, 


Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each being accompanied by 
A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT 


This Special Feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction, 
and also a most useful 


q a + 





Work of Reference—A Roll of Contemporary Greatness. 
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MG. Hl. JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


New Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which | 


have obtained the Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia and New 
York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. 
Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by. 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The ‘Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says,—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation 
of the natural gums, and with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray and all the most recent improve- 
ments in Dental Surgery are in daily use. Consultation free. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


“ Jan, 27, 1877. My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of painless dentistry. In recogni- 
tion of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hutchins, by 
appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen.—G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


N.B.—Residents Abroad who are prevented visiting a qualified dentist, can be 
wreated on advantageous te: ms. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ee excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

PSold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 








Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 

for allaying dryness of the Throat. | 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozenges oneaftereachmeal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the| 

well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘“‘ do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Qhlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” — Lancet. 


In Bottles, ls.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 
bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
spasms, and all discrders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
jheadache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulnees of sight, nervous 
i ffections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 





THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


LHOLLOWAY’S PILS OINTMENT 


| These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment o3 
| ail ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
| 





REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
| is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints, 
| Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 

curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.—Advice cun be obtained, free of charge, ut 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
daly between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
White’s Moc Main Lever Truss Company, Limited, 


‘WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
i allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective inventiog 
in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free, 
“ Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postage free. 
“ An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Picc,. 1, 
y NEW PATENT 

















ELASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE CAPS 






The material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty a+ 
being pecuiiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best inventior ‘or 
giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICU> 

VEINS. &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 168. each. Postage free, 


(FOR BOTH SEXEs). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces. For children they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest, 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Adults, 10s, 6d., 15s, 6d. & 21s. Postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL RECEIPTs 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW. TO PYREH ASE A bed FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MO ‘ 

With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Building, 

Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE Walnyae OF LANO 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening Purp::ses — 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 « 
80, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Sonthampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 




















bloom to the complexion; 
’ Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. the box. 


v+ ee hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till? 
A Pamphlet with full particulars Ol! be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROEFT, Mansger 
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JUDSON 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I 
have used them for some length of time, and 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 
myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the 
smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, 

March 16, 1875. W. B.A. 


OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. — 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, 
Purple, 


SIMPL 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet 
is enough to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty 
Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, 
without soiling the hands, 


Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 


PRICE SIXPENCE 
PER BOTTLE. 


DYES, 








A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME | 


Carriage Paid. Easy Terms of Paym 
PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES POST r FREE. 
| 


WEIR’ S$ 55° SEWING MACHINE. 


GLOBE.” oe mW EIR’S New Lock-Stitch 
“AURORA,” 84s., WEIR’S Patent Shuttle Lock 
Stitch Machines, “ COMET,” 84s., “ZEPHYR,” | 
Myo 63s., Hand or Foot, Simple, Silent, Rapid, Durable | 
and Reliable. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE | STREET, 8080 SQUARE. 












EOLOGY. — In the Preface to = ie 8 ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY, by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he says:—As it is im- 
possible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals at sight by 
aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a well arranged 
collection of specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. TENNANT 
(149, Strand), Teacher of Mire- alogy at King’s College, London.” These 
collections are supplied on thefcllowizg terms, in plain Mahogany CAtastee— 
Specimens. & 8, d. | Specimens. a. 
100 ‘in Cabinet, with 3 Trays .. 2 0 | 300 in Cabinet, with9 Drawers 10 10 6 
200 in Cabinet, with 5 Trays ...... “5 5 0 400 in Cabinet, with 13 Drawers 21 0 @ 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 





VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


BY THE USE OF TIIESE 


PILLS: 
fa) During more than 
40Years 


MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected, numbers of which cases have been 
pronounced INCURABLE! 


The numerous well-authenticated Testimovials in disoriers of the HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all SKIN DISEASES ace sufficient to prove the great \aiue of this most usefal 
Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFILR OF ‘I'HE BLOOD and other 
fluids of the human body. 

Many persons bave found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA-SICKNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all 
Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 73d., 1s. 14d., and 28. 9d., by G. WHELPToN & Son, 3 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemi-ts and Medicine Vendors 
at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or33 
stamps. 


CELPTONS W7s4477 >> 

















MME. MARIE BAYARD’S 


UNIVERSAL DRESS 


PRICE 6d., 9d., 


PAPER PATTERNS 


AND ls. EACH. 


Posted to any part of the Kingdom 4d. extra—or to America, Australia, Canada, India, 1d. extra. 
THESE PATTERNS, ALL LIFE-SIZE, 


Are enclosed in an envelope, with the illustration of each pattern and desteiption printed outside ; ont are acknowledged by thousands of ladies 
throughout the 


KINGDOM, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES, 
TO BE THE CHEAPEST AND MOST USEFUL PATTERNS IN THE WORLD, 
Being modelled by experienced Parisian Artistes, from special designe, combining 


ELEGANCE WITH ECONOMY 


Flat Pattern. Made up 


Children’s Undergarments (under 12 years) 6d od. 
Children’s Dresses, Mantles, spam em, 
Waterproofs, &c. . 9a 1s ld 


IN DRESS. 
Flat Pattern. Made up. 
Ladies’ Underclothing of the Newest Shapes 9d 1s id 
Ladies’ Costumes, Skirts, Bodices, Polonaise, 
Ulsters, Mantles, Waterproofs, Mantelets 1s Ils 6d. 


Any of the shove: may be had pevee as worn at a slight additional cost. See Price List post free on application. 
Send for Madame BAYARD’S Winter Catalogue of over 100 New Designs, post free 6d. All Patterns guaranteed correct. 
Agents Wanted in every Town and Village. 





== 





THRE BUSY SEE SS ERILES 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH (Postage 1d.) IN HANDSOME WRAPPER. 


UNDERLINEN: 
HOW TO OUT, MAKE, AND TRIM IT. 


Containing full ineiructions for cutting out and making underclothing, 
with quantity of material required for each article. By the “ Busy Bzz.” 
With Fifty [Illustrations of the Newest Designs in Chemises, Drawers, 
Bodices, Flannel Petticoats, Night Dresses, Corsets, Jupons, Dressing 
Jackets, Knickerbockers, &c., &c. Also the combination garments. 





THE ART OF BEADTY; 


OR, LADY’S COMPANION TO THE BOUDOIR. 
By MADAME BAYARD. 
Embracing the Art of Drese—Hair and Hair-Dressing—The Skin and 
Complexion—Preservation and Use of Cosmetics—Perfumes, Pomades, 
and Powders—Reliable Recipes and Remedies for Personal Defects and 
Practical Help in all the requirements of a LADY’S TOILET., 
‘No toilet should be without this sound and practical book.” 





THE MOST SELECT FASHION JOURNAL. PRICE ls. MONTHLY. POSTAGE 1d. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF COSTUMES. 


Edited by MARIE BAYARD. 
Yearly Subscription, post free, 13s Half-Yearly, 6s. 6d. Payable in advance. Contents, Monthly— 


FOUR SUPERB COLOURED PLATES, l5in. by llin. A FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERN, 
12 or 16 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF COSTUMES, MANTLES, ULSTER, NEEDLEWORK, &c. 
g : ° P * 


LONDON:-WELDON & Co. 9, 800 


TAM P'TON & 
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~~ j. THEOBALD AND COMPANY’S NOVELTIES. ~. 


SHING EXTRAORDINARY.—A most amusing game for persons of all ages. The player who catones the most fisis 
“i st a real Japanese Fishing Lines and Ten Fish, post free, 14 Stamps, Endless amusement.. T B SPECTROSCOPE.—Now 
ready, a wonderful Camera, on locking through which a beautiful quiet woodland glen is seen ; then, on letting down one of the tra a ble 
spectre appears. Camera, with glass lens, two trapdoors, curiain scene. and four ghost or other slides, post free, 15 stam: L EXT 
RDINARY CHICKEN.—A nice white chicken’s egg is offered toa friend. Directly they take it they jump back wiin@ rwof astonishment;, 
as the top of the egg springs away, and up darts a charming litle chicken dressed in red flannel, Post free, 14 stamps. THE GIc 
—An extraordinary beautiful purse. with gold ornaments, which no one can possibly open but the owner, Post free, 14 Stamps. THE Cc 
CLOCKWORK ¥ OUSE.— When wound up. runs abou’ a recom or table causing roars of laughter. Post free, 14 stamps. WwW 
CATS, DOGS, SQUIRRELS, RABBITS, LIONS or TIGERS !s6d.each. THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CAB a 
—With this wonderful apparatus any person can take their own or friend’s carte de visite equal to a professional photographer. The cabinet contains 
beautiful glass negative, packet of sensitised paper, bottl- gold solution a trames, glass roller. elastic ds. cards for mounting, 
and instructions. complete. Carriage free 2s. 3d. THE AMATEUR’S COMPLETE PRINTING APPARATUS,.—For printing on 
Cards, Note Paper, Bill Heads, Programmes, &c. Box containing strong ps press, assortment of type, tin of ink, ink dabber, and full instruce 
tions. Carriage free, 2s. 94. SWISS TRANSFERABLE OIL PICTURES, for decorating ary albums, fancy articles, fans, &o, 
100 varieties Jandscapes, flowers, animals. figures, &c., with full instructions, Post free, 13 stamps THE INFALLIB 4 
A wonderful bird in a glass case, who instantly correctly answers any question asked it. Patent. Post free, 14 stamps. THE MAGIO CIG. 
CASE.—Handed, full of fragrant cigars to a friend. but instantly he gues to take one bog he vanish. yet the owners take one with ease. Post free, 
l4stamps.)5 THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN.—A4n elegant Sy Fountain Pin for the scarf or dress, which diffuses sprays of deli 1 
perfume at the will of the wearer. Post free, 14 stamps. THE NEW PATENT STEAM DANCING NIGGER.—Dances for one hour at each 
operation. Stro- e metal boiler, tripod stand. horizontal lever, brass man hole, brass dancing platform, furnace, and nigger complete. i 
HE “ ACME” SELF-ACTING FOUNTAIN.—An elegant Fountain for the wing-room or Roudoir, fhro a » continuous of 
water or perfume trem 6in. to 6ft. high. Height can be regulated at will. Carriage free, Is. 9d. ; large size, 23.94. THE ~ CIBLE” MODEL 
STEAMBOAT, Sin. long. Works by steam for halt-an-hour «ach operation. Strong cylindrical boiler, furnace, steam pipe, biass man-hole, and boat ¢om- 





















y A) BS, Lost res 1S stamps GRAN Painain ScicntheToys:e. Special Catalogue ot Model Steam Bagines,84. ‘Special Magie Lantern and Slide Cataloguedd 
eae J. THEOBALD AND COMPANY, . 
COMMERCE HOUSE:—CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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MPG. HL JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


New Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which | 
Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia and New | 


have obtained the 
York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. 
Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The “Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says,—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation 
of the natural gums, and with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spra 


and all the most recent improve- 
mente in Dental 


jurgery are in daily use. Consultation free. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


“Jan. 27, 1877. My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth. which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majestv’s Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of painless dentistry. In recogni- 
tion of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hutchins, by 
appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen.—G. H. Jones, Esq.” : 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


aes excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickiy relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement dumng 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 











EFFERVESCING LOZENGES === | ~ <asss> 





Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quencheru, | 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken! 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Soda and Bismuth Effervescing Lozenges one after each meal. | 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the, 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘ do not contain 

any irritant. stimulant.” | 

*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘‘ these are 








In Bottles, ls.; by Post, ls. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 
T bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness | 








spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. ( 

or FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
peadache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, duiness of sight, nervous 





THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES !! ! 








| These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 

ail ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
| REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for’ the removal of all muscular and outward: complaints, 
| Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
| curing most complaints to which herself or Family 1s liable, 


; N.Bi—Advice cun be obtained, free of charge, ut 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
watly between the hours of tl and 4, or by letter. 


STOKES ON MEMORY! 


Memory Extraordinary by Correspondence. Particulars post 
|free of Mr. Wa. Sroxes, Teacher of Memory, of the Royal 
| Polytechnic Institution. Residence, 15, Margaret Street, Oaven- 


(dish Square, London, W. Private Lessons by appointment. Class 
on Tuesdays at 3 and 8.30. ‘Stokes on Memory,” 14 stamps. 





























ORDER OF ANY GROCER OR.OILMAN 
THE ONCE 
BEST USED 
| OF ALL ALWAYS 
USED. 
ORDER OF ANY GROCER OR OILMAN. 7 











Wholesale Depot :—66, PARK STREET, 
LONDON, 5S.E. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL REOEIPTS 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW WIS UREAESBCA NOK, FOR 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Aoply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Building, 





|Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE MoKT OF LAND 


With Immediate Possession. either for Builiing or Gardening Purposes — 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY, 29 & 
30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at tne Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Sonthampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. All sums under £30 repayable upon demand, 

Current Accounts onened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. Englisn and Foreign Stocks and Shares 


affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowuess of the skin, and give @ healthy jpurchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


bioom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. the box. 





Office hours from 10 till 4. on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till2 
A Pamphlet with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





oe es ———— 





A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy terms of payment, 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





WEIR’S 56s. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. All one price. 


Attachments in- 





cluded. Hand or foot. Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 


a G. WEIR 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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‘ OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. | 
J [j } c i Magenta, Orimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 


Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the gal PRICE sIXPENCE 
wire a trial to be duly appreciated. 
~ os them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE... 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the 


: : A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet 
et ~~ — te uaa “nchie Govan, is enough to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty 
bh Seger Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, : 


Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results. *: be 
March 6, 1875. W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 


rs 








OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 











a ay) ee to When used for Children forms the basis of a 
coals magnificent head of Hair. 
grow ° potas 







Sold Everywhere, Ss. 6d., 6s. & Ils. 





Wholesale and Retail from 


22, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


COMPLETE 20/- S " D A V | S . & eS O . rm as 


MANUFACTURERS, : 
New City Brancx :—68 & 67, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


(TWO DOORS FROM BENNETT'S CLOCK). 


Cuzr Orrice:—15, BLACKMAN ST., LONDON, S.E. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 2s. 6d. WEEELY. 
NO EXTRA FOR CREDIT. 











2/6 WEEKLY. 

2/6 WEEKLY. 

Send for Illustrated Price List. Needles for Singer and others 8d. perdozen. Shuttles for Singer and others, 1s. 9d. each. 
BRANCHES:— 

18, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E., near Gardiner’s. | 125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, opposite Maples’. 


8, HACKNEY ROAD, E., near Shoreditch Church. PERIOD HOUSE, BORO’., 8.E., near St. George’s Church. 


-ampLoucn's @& PYRETIC SALINE 


AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 
It is the most invi 


gorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instantrelief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, ond leer cures the worst form of ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS. The various diseases arising from CLIMATIC CAUSES, CONSTIPA110N, the LIVER, or BLOOD IMPURITIES, INOCULATION, and the resuits uf 
breathing air infected with FEVERS, MEASLES, or SMALL POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. 
“It furnishes the Blood with its lost saline constituents,”—Dr. Morcan, M.D., &c., &e. 
nates = late Dr. TuRxey states, in his Letters and Lectures: ‘* I found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, NO OTHER Medic‘ne 
ven. 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME-JUICE SYRUP. 


From the Fresh Fruit, as imported for the Hospitals—a perfect Luxury; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage, particularly 
for TOTAL ABSTAINERS, the Delicate and Invalid. May be obtained of all Chemists with the Pyretic Saline. In Patent Glass-steppered Bottles at 2s. =A 4s, Cd. cach, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Their use in the restoration aud maintenance of good health is remarkable, “‘ very remarkable indeed.” 








Remember 


LAMPLOUGH’S 























